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The News in Review 


SECRET ARY-GENERAL’S VIEWS 


FOLLOWING a three-week trip in which 
he visited seven countries in the Mid- 
dle East, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold at a news conference at 
Headquarters on January 16 said he 
would describe the general situation 
there in comparative terms. “I think 
I am right and on safe ground in say- 
ing that we are in a much more favor- 
able situation now, in spite of certain 
signs to the contrary, than we were 
only four months ago,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said. “I am thinking of the 
aftermath of the conflicts which char- 
acterized so much of last year. I think 
that things are getting smoothed out 
and smoothed out not by covering 
up conflicts but by groping toward 
constructive approaches to those very 
same problems within the region.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who - spent 
Christmas as the guest of Lieutenant- 
General E. L. M. Burns, Commander 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, in the Gaza Strip, said that he 
was sorry to note that the armistice 
agreements and the armistice machin- 
ery are not functioning the way they 
should function. “One of the parties 
does not participate,” he said, “and 
there are also other elements which 
are unsatisfactory in the picture.” 
However, that does not mean any 
slackening in the United Nations or 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization activities. “I still feel 
that there is a basic recognition of the 
high usefulness of the United Nations 
presence in its classical form in Pal- 
estine.” Mr. Hammarskjold went on. 
“However, I would like to see a return 
to a more normal functioning of the 
machinery.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who had earlier 
had talks in Lebanon, flew from Gaza 
to Khartoum in the Sudan on Decem- 
ber 26. From there the Secretary-Gen- 
eral went to Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
for the opening on December 29 of 
the first session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa (see page 6). There 
followed calls at Mogadiscio in Soma- 
liland, Jerusalem, Amman, Riyadh, 
Cairo and Benghazi. He returned to 
Headquarters on January 9. 

Commenting on the Palestine refu- 
gee problem at his news conference, 
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Mr. Hammarskjold said that he has 
to present proposals as to the con- 
tinued activity of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (its man- 
date expires in 1960) and of the 
United Nations for the refugees. “This 
is a must within a year,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said. “It is not a solution 
to any problem. It is just something 
which will carry us on and take care 
of the way in which we carry our 
responsibilities for the future.” 

Other points Mr. Hammarskjold 
made at his news conference: for the 
time being and with the discussions 
going on in Geneva, it would be pre- 
mature to convene the Disarmament 
Commission. Sooner or later develop- 
ments connected with man’s conquest 
of outer space will force themselves 
into international cooperation. The 
basic problem of the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities (see page 
32)—that of really getting away from 
discrimination in all respects—is one 
of the great problems for this genera- 
tion and for the whole international 
world at present. 


MR. MIKOYAN’S VISIT 


ANASTAS I. MIKOYAN, First Deputy 
Prime Minister of the USSR, visited 
United Nations Headquarters on Jan- 
uary 15. Mr. Mikoyan was on an un- 
official visit to the United States. At a 
news conference following a private 
talk with Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Mi- 
koyan, commenting on various United 
Nations matters concerning his coun- 
try, said that the Soviet Union is in 
favor of looking for positive decisions 
but could not acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of the Assembly to form a com- 


mittee of eighteen members on outer 
space only three of whom would be 
from socialist countries. Mr. Mikoyan 
suggested that the United Nations 
could play a signal role in exerting 
influence on both France and Algeria 
to settle their differences peacefully. 


11R VIOLATIONS 


THE EGypTiaAN-IsRAELI Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission met on January 13 
and, in the absence of the Israeli dele- 
gation, adopted a resolution declaring 
that Israeli jet planes had crossed into 
United Arab Republic air space on 
January 8 and had engaged in air 
combat over Egyptian territory, in 
violation of the General Armistice 
Agreement. In a statement after the 
adoption of the resolution, the Chair- 
man strongly urged both parties to re- 
strict the operations of jet aircraft to 
areas sufficiently distant from the 
armistice demarcation line or inter- 
national frontiers so that the possibil- 
ity of a violation of air space will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


FUTURE OF THE CAMEROONS 


For MORE than six weeks last autumn 
a United Nations visiting mission 
toured the twin West African trust 
territories of the Cameroons, admin- 
istered respectively by Britain and 
France. The mission's reports, expect- 
ed to be released early in February, 
will have a special significance as the 
General Assembly will consider the 
future of these two territories at its 
resumed session which will open at 
Headquarters on February 20. 

The visiting mission, composed of 
an American, an Indian, a Haitian 
and a New Zealander, appointed by 
the Trusteeship Council, is one of a 
series periodically sent out to make 
on-the-spot surveys of progress in the 
trust areas. This unit, however, had a 
special mandate relating to the British 
Cameroons. Following Britain's sug- 
gestion, the mission was given the 
task of evaluating the situation in the 
territory and asked to report on what 
methods of consultation should be 
adopted at the appropriate time for 
the Cameroonians to express their as- 





pirations on their future status. The 
territory has been administered as an 
integral part of the Federation of 
Nigeria, whose independence is sched- 
uled for 1960. Independence for the 
French Cameroons in 1960 has al- 
ready been announced (see page 30). 
The visiting mission’s reports will be 
considered by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at its twenty-third session early in 
February. The Council will then trans- 
mit the reports, together with its ob- 
servations and recommendations, to 
the General Assembly. 

The Assembly will also give hear- 
ings to indigenous spokesmen of vari- 
ous political parties in the Cameroons. 
Recent elections in the southern sec- 
tion of the British Cameroons may 
throw additional light on the situa- 
tion 

Against a background of political 
transition in Africa the Trusteeship 
Council meanwhile is slated to review 
progress reports on two other trust 
territories—Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Numerous petitions are also 
listed for examination during the ses- 
sion, expected to last about seven 


weeks 


MISSIONS TO PACIFIC 


EVEN BEFORE the Council concludes 


its meetings, visiting missions will be 
on their way to trust areas scattered 
over another half of the globe—the 


Pacific Islands, under United States 
administration, Australian-administered 
New Guinea and Nauru, and Western 
Samoa under New Zealand's admin- 
istration. The latter has already an- 
nounced that Western Samoa will be- 
come self-governing by 1960 and the 
mission to this South Seas territory 
will carry special terms of reference 
to study the situation and examine is- 
sues relative to the early termination 
of trusteeship status there. 


LABOR YEAR 


A NEw international labor convention 
and a recommendation adopted by the 
International Labor Organization's 
general session marked ILo’s year in 
1958. The papers lay down principles 
and suggest methods for eliminating 
any discrimination in employment and 
occupation based on race, color, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction or social origin. An ILO con- 
vention is binding on governments 
that ratify it; an 1Lo recommendation 
sets up targets but is not subject to 
ratification. (See page 32). The con- 
ference also adopted standards on the 
living and employment conditions of 
plantation workers. 

Technical assistance supplemented 
the standard-setting work of the or- 
ganization in its various fields of com- 
petence. About 70 new projects were 
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set in motion during the year, center- 
ing on manpower, conditions of work, 
productivity and social security. 

The freedom of association and 
labor-management programs were ex- 
panded. The United States and the 
USSR have invited ILo to send study 
teams to their countries to make a 
fact-finding survey of freedom of 
association, and these missions will 
take place in 1959. 


John Price, since 1943 an official 
of 110, has been named chief of the 
new ILO division to carry out a factual 
survey of conditions relating to free- 
dom of association in member states. 
African industrial and labor prob- 
lems have received increased attention. 
The comprehensive “African Labor 
Survey” published during the year will 
serve as the point of departure for 
1Lo’s work in that region. 


TECHNICAL AID IN BRAZIL 


JEAN DE LA Rocue of France has been 
appointed Resident Representative of 
the Technical Assistance Board in 
Brazil and is scheduled to arrive in 
Rio de Janeiro at the beginning of 
March 1959 

Since the expanded program began 
its operations in 1950, Brazil has re- 
ceived a greater volume of assistance 
from the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies than any other 
country in Latin America. At the 
same time, Brazil has been one of the 
largest contributors to the program, 
both in terms of funds and in terms 
of expert personnel and facilities. 

During 1959, the United Nations 
and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the World Health Organ- 
ization will spend more than a half- 
million dollars to provide Brazil with 
the services of some fifty-four tech- 
nical assistance experts and with train- 
ing opportunities abroad for its na- 
tionals. As in past years, a substantial 
portion of the aid given will be con- 
centrated in the Amazon region, where 


the United Nations family of agencies 
is helping the government develop a 
forest industry, carry out a geological 
survey, improve agricultural practices 
and planning and to develop fisheries. 
Other projects being carried out in 
Brazil include an economic develop- 
ment training program and assistance 
in public administration, industrial 
economy, urban and regional plan- 
ning, vocational training, agricultural 
development, dairy production, fish- 
eries and forestry and educational re- 
search. 

Mr. de la Roche first joined the 
United Nations in 1946 as an official 
of the Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Since 1956 he has served 
as an Assistant-Director in the Politi- 
cal Affairs Department of the Min- 
istry of Overseas France. 


UNDER-SECRETARY’S TRIP 


Dr. DRaGosLav PrRoTITCH, Under- 
Secretary for Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, left New York on January 3 
on an Official visit of four weeks’ 
duration to Europe and Africa. 

Dr. Protitch stopped briefly in Lon- 
don, Brussels, Paris and Rome be- 
fore departing for the continent of 
Africa, where he was to visit Somali- 
land, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
the Belgian Congo, French Cameroons 
and Nigeria. 


FINANCE OFFICIAL TO AFRICA 


J. G. BeeEvor, Vice-President of the 
International Finance Corporation, ar- 
rived in London on December 30, 
1958, beginning a trip to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
Union of South Africa, Kenya, Ugan- 
da and Tanganyika. Mr. Beevor will 
meet with business and financial 
groups and individuals engaged in 
financing private enterprise, particular- 
ly manufacturing and industry, to ex- 
plain 1Fc’s objectives and methods of 
operation and to give those interested 
an opportunity to discuss proposals 
for joining with 1Fc in financing pri- 
vate enterprise. He will also examine 
various aspects of projects under con- 
sideration by 1Fc. Mr. Beevor, who 
will return to London on February 14, 
is accompanied by E. M. Lamont of 
the 1Fc staff. 


ATOMIC ENERGY MISSION 


A PRELIMINARY assistance mission of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency left Vienna on January 15 
for Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and 
Ceylon to survey the possibilities of 
nuclear energy for these countries. 
The survey includes a study of the 
sectors of industry, agriculture and 
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general economy likely to be affected 
by the applications of atomic energy; 
the use of isotopes in agriculture, bi- 
ology and medicine; the development 
of reactor projects and research pro- 
grams; the training of technical man- 
power; health and safety standards; 
and the availability of raw materials. 

The mission members are: Dr. 
Hugh Belcher, United Kingdom; Dr. 
Georges Bigotte, France; Maheshwar 
Dayal, India; Professor Oleg Kaza- 
tschovsky, USSR, and Charles D. 
Beaumont, Dr. Wladimir Grigorieff, 
Francois Pikler and Dr. Harold H. 
Smith from the IAEA secretariat. Dr. 
Grigorieff heads the mission, which is 
due to return to Vienna on February 
23. 

Japan will purchase 3,000 kilo- 
grams of natural uranium in ingot 
form from the agency at a price of 
$35.50 per kilogram. The uranium 
was donated to the Agency by Canada 
free of charge (f.o.b. a Canadian sea- 
port) with the proviso that the selling 
price to Japan should be $35.50 per 
kilogram. 

Japan will use the uranium for a 
10-megawatt natural uranium heavy- 
water research reactor, designed by 
the Japanese Atomic Energy Research 
Institute. 

A research project for the investiga- 
tion and development of a new method 
of detecting fast neutrons as they oc- 


cur in space surrounding reactors and 
other neutron sources has been award- 
ed by the agency to the Physical In- 
stitute of the University of Trieste, 
Italy. The contract, for one year, be- 
gan on December 15, 1958. 


A seminar in Vienna on the scan- 
ning of medical radioisotopes begin- 
ning on February 25, at which forty- 
five experts will discuss the latest tech- 
niques for determining the distribu- 
tion of radioisotopes in the human 
body, is the first of five scientific 
meetings on various aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
planned by the agency during 1959. 
Other international organizations are 
expected to collaborate. In July there 
will be a seminar at Saclay, France, 
on training specialists. A six-day con- 
ference in Warsaw on the application 
of large radiation sources in industry, 
especially chemical processes, is sched- 
uled for September. The standardiza- 
tion of radioisotopes will be discussed 
at a symposium on radioactive metrol- 
ology, the science of weights and meas- 
ures, to be held in Vienna in October. 
The last conference will be held in 
Monaco in November on the subject 
of radioactive waste disposal. 

The Union of South Africa has of- 
fered to supply uranium oxide to the 
agency at a rate of approximately $21 
per kilogram, in the form of calcined 
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concentrate with a U-308 content of 
about 86 per cent. A Belgian firm has 
already submitted a tender for natural 
uranium in metal form and is also 
prepared to supply U-308 with a con- 
centration of 80 per cent to the agency 
at a price of approximately $18 per 
kilogram. 


OLIVE OIL MEETING 


THE TEN-MEMBER Interim Committee 
for the Olive Oil Council began a 
three-day series of closed meetings in 
Geneva on January 21 to prepare the 
agenda and study organizational mat- 
ters for the first session of the Council. 
The Committee elected Luis Garcia 
de Llera of Spain as Chairman. Other 
countries represented were Belgium, 
France, Greece, Israel, Italy, Moroc- 
co, Portugal, Tunisia, and the United 
Kingdom. 


BANK’S TRAINING PROGRAM 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Recon- 
struction and Development on Jan- 
uary 12 began its eleventh annual 
general training program for nationals 
from nine of the Bank’s member 
countries. The six-month course en- 
ables the trainees to study the opera- 
tions of the Bank and its methods of 
dealing with economic development 
problems. 

Selected for the 1959 program are 
Kebede Sereke Berhan, Assistant 
Manager, State Bank of Ethiopia at 
Khartoum, Sudan; Siaka Coulibaly, 
Inspector of Taxes, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Abidjan, French West Africa; 
Albert Felix Vincent D'Souza, Re- 
search Officer, Reserve Bank of India; 
Parviz Hadi, in charge of establish- 
ment of Documentary Credits, Bank 
Melli, Iran; Muhammad Imtiaz Alam 
Hanfi, Deputy Assistant Controller, 
State Bank of Pakistan; Manuel An- 
tonio Moreno, Director of the Eco- 
nomic Research Department, Central 
Bank of Paraguay; Abdul Hameed 
Batterjee, Director of Economic 
Studies, Ministry of Finance and Na- 
tional Economy, Saudi Arabia; Sedat 
Ucerler, Controller of Treasury, 
Ministry of Finance, Turkey; and Ga- 
mal Gaillard, Attorney-at-Law, Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt, United Arab 
Republic. 

Participants study the Bank’s or- 
ganization and administration, _ its 
lending techniques, the procedures 
by which it markets its bonds, the 
various types of technical assistance 
it renders and the methods it uses in 
analyzing projects. The training pro- 
gram also includes development. 
economics, industrial history, national 
income statistics, and balance of pay- 
ments techniques. The trainees also 
visit industrial, commercial and finan- 


cial institutions in the United States 

The Bank has made a loan of $5 
million to El Salvador for a program 
being carried out to provide an all- 
weather road network throughout the 
Pacific coastal plain. 

The twenty-one feeder roads will 
have a total length of 230 miles, 
eighteen of them branches of the 
coastal highway. Many will replace 
existing tracks and earth roads which 
in rainy season are passable only by 
ox-cart. The other three roads will 
form important connections with the 
Inter-American Highway. 

The Bank is sending a mission to 
Libya, to make a general survey of 
the economy and to assist in the for- 
mulation of a program of economic 
development. The eleven-member mis- 
sion began its work in Libya on Jan- 
uary 21 and expects to be there until 
the end of March. : 

The mission, headed by P. S. N. 
Prasad, Assistant Director of the 
Bank’s Economic Staff, will include 
economists and advisers on agricul- 
ture, water resources, transportation, 
communications and public utilities, 
industry, education and public health. 
It will propose objectives which Libya 
can expect to achieve in economic 
development over the next five years 
or so and recommend specific and 
practical measures for reaching these 
objectives. The mission will also assist 
the Government and the National 
Bank of Libya in the initiation of a 
program for the continuing collection 
and analysis of data essential to eco- 
nomic and financial planning. 


UNEF AIDS REFUGEES 


SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS in the United 
Nations Emergency Force have con- 
tributed 811 Egyptian pounds (the 
equivalent of about $2,328) to the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency. The money will be used to 
provide material for clothing for Pales- 
tine refugee children and shelter for 
homeless, aged refugees. Neither of 
these two projects comes within 
UNRWa’s financial allotments. The 
contributions were collected on a vol- 
untary basis over Christmas and the 
New Year. Further contributions are 
expected. 


PUBLIC HEALTH DIRECTOR 


A FRENCH public health expert has 
been appointed Director of Health 
Services in the World Health Organi- 
zation’s Southeast Asia Regional Office 
in New Delhi. He is Dr. Lucien Ber- 
nard, whose duties will include advis- 
ing the Regional Director on the tech- 
nical aspects of all health activities 
in the region and in directing the 
planning and execution of general 





and special health surveys. At the re- 
quest of member governments, he will 
also provide consultative services to 
assist in the implementation of 
government health programs. 


REFUGEE TRAINING 


MORE THAN One hundred Palestinian 
refugee young men between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-five will 
be trained by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in 1959 to become 
skilled pipeline welders and oxyacety- 
lene cutters. They will be selected 
from among refugees living in Gaza, 
Jordan, Lebanon and the Syrian re- 
gion of the United Arab Republic. 

This training program, initiated by 
UNRWA early in 1958 to enable the 
refugees to take advantage of the great 
demand in the Arab world for skilled 
pipeline welders, was suspended as a 
result of the crisis in Lebanon. 

The program got under way again 
early in January at Kobbe, Tripoli, 
Lebanon 


FELLOW SHIPS 


TO ENCOURAGE educational travel by 
students, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization has issued the tenth edition 
of Study Abroad, which this year lists 
more than 75,000 fellowships. There 
were 15,000 offers in the first edition 
The current issue contains information 
on nearly two hundred fellowships in 
the field of the peaceful uses of nu- 
clear energy, under the training pro- 
gram of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, which was established 
in 1957 under the aegis of the United 
Nations. A list of organizations in 
fifty countries and territories shows 
how students can obtain advice and 
practical help on problems they may 
face in connection with study and 
travel abroad 
TECHNICAL AID IN TUNISIA 

ANDRE E. SAENGER, of Switzerland, 
has been appointed by the United Na- 
Technical Assistance Board as 
its first Resident Representative in 
Tunisia. Since April 1957 Mr. Saen- 
ger has served in Tunisia in the dual 
capacity of technical assistance ex- 
pert and correspondent of the TAB. 
He first came to Tunisia as an Inter- 
national Labor Organization expert 
in cooperatives. He joined the tech- 
nical assistance program in 1955 when 
he was appointed an adviser to the 
Government of Iran. 

In 1959, Tunisia is employing the 
services of United Nations economists, 
marketing experts and a community 
specialist. The World 


tions 


development 
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Meteorological Organization is pro- 
viding an instructor. The 1Lo team is 
giving assistance in the organization 
of cooperatives, the establishment of 
an employment service and the admin- 
istration of social security. The mis- 
sion of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the largest in the program, 
includes experts in dry farming, irri- 
gation, agronomy, agricultural econ- 
omy, fisheries and nutrition. Aid from 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
will be in the fields of fundamental 
education, technical and physical edu- 
cation. Three International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization experts will help the 
government develop its civil aviation 
World Health Organization 
specialists will advise on malaria con- 
trol, trachoma control, maternal and 
child health and sanitary engineering. 
During the course of the year, some 
eleven fellowships will go to Tunisian 
nationals, for training abroad in tele- 
communications, cooperatives, social 
security, industrial safety, nutrition, 
fundamental education, aviation law, 
and public health administration. 


services 


11R TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC carried by the world’s sched- 
uled airlines increased again to rec- 
ord highs during 1958, according to 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. The actual number of pas- 
sengers carried during the year totalled 
89 million and each was carried an 
average distance of 600 miles. The 
corresponding figures for 1957 were 
86 million passengers, each carried an 
average distance of 593 miles. 


SHIPPING 


A MAN who learned his trade in 
sailing ships is the first Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, the United 
Nations’ newest (the twelfth) special- 
ized agency. He is Ove Nielsen, of 
Denmark, recommended by 1IMCco’s 
Council and approved by its first 
Assembly, which met in London on 
January 6. The session closed on Janu- 
ary 19. (See page 25). The purposes 
of the new agency, which will have 
its headquarters in London, are the 
encouragement of international co- 
operation in shipping, removal of dis- 
criminatory practices and improve- 
ment of sea safety and navigation 
standards. 

Mr. Nielsen, an apprentice aboard 
the Danish training ships Viking and 
George Stage from 1908 to 1912, was 
a Danish naval officer at the time of 
the First World War, inspector of 
ships from 1921 to 1931 and chief of 
Denmark's Shipping Department from 
1945 until 1958. He holds decorations 


from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Iceland. 

Mr. Nielsen, who has attended many 
maritime conferences as a Danish rep- 
resentative, noted that they are marked 
with the “salt-water spirit.” “If I possi- 
bly can, I would like to bring into this 
new worldwide maritime organization 
a bit of this salt-water spirit because 
I believe it will help us if we should 
encounter difficulties,’ Mr. Nielsen 
said in accepting his new post. 


PLAGUE REPORT 


THERE WERE ONLY 213 cases of 
plague officially recorded in 1958, the 
lowest number since the beginning of 
the century, according to a report is- 
sued by the World Health Organiza- 
tion in its Weekly Epidemiological 
Record. In 1957 the total was 569. 

In continental Africa only six cases 
were reported in the northeastern part 
of Belgian Congo and nineteen cases 
in the central province of Kenya. In 
Madagascar twenty-one sporadic cases 
were recorded in several local areas, 
most of which were situated in Tan- 
anarive Province. 

In the Americas, active foci were 
located in Ecuador (Loja and Chim- 
borazo Provinces), in Peru (Piura, 
Lambayeque, Ancash and Cajamarca 
Departments) and in a number of 
local areas of the State of Bahia in 
Brazil. 

In Asia (outside continental China 
and USSR) a new focus (eleven cases) 
was discovered in the Kurdistan-Mi- 
andoab area of Iran. The twenty-six 
cases reported in India were observed 
in three districts in the southern part 
of the country. All cases reported in 
Burma occurred in urban 
twelve in Bassein, one in Rangoon 
and five in Meiktila. In Vietnam ten 
cases were reported in one area of the 
Tanan Province, four in the Baria 
Province and one case in Saigon. 


areas: 


AGRICULTURE YEAR 


A DECISION to establish a Regional 
Office for Africa at Accra, Ghana, 
and substantial progress in such major 
programs as the Mediterranean Devel- 
opment Project, the 1960 World Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, the forthcoming 
International Seed Year and the “Free 
the World from Hunger” campaign 
were highlights of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization's 
activities in 1958. 

The Mediterranean project is a 
regional investigation into the pos- 
sibilities of developing arable and 
grazing lands, forests and irrigation. 
Teams of experts are preparing re- 
ports on Greece, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Spain, the Syrian area of 
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the United Arab Republic, Tunisia, 
rurkey and Yugoslavia. 

The chief emphasis in FAO’s statis- 
tical program has been on promotion 
and preparation for the 1960 World 
Census of Agriculture, the second 
“stocktaking” of world farming which 
FAO has sponsored. 

One of the most successful of 
FAO'S programs—the program for in- 
troduction and increased use of hybrid 
corn in Europe—continued to grow in 
1958. The first hybrids were intro- 
duced by FAO ten years ago; in 1957 
the increased production resulting 
from plantings of hybrids was esti- 
mated at 13.5 million metric tons, 
valued at $150 million. 

Technical assistance experts on FAO 
assignments numbered 418 as of Sep- 
tember 1, working in 55 countries. 


The number of assignments completed 
since the start of the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program reached 
1,807. The 210 fellowships scheduled 
for 1958 under the expanded pro- 
gram brought the total to 1,450 since 
the scheme began. In addition, train- 
ing centres, seminars and similar meet- 
ings, dealing with various aspects of 
agriculture, statistics, nutrition, fores- 
try and fisheries, were organized dur- 
ing the year, most of them on a 
regional basis. 


THAI-CAMBODIAN QUESTION 


AMBASSADOR Johan Beck-Friis, of 
Sweden, left New York on January 
15 for Bangkok to take up his assign- 
ment as special representative of Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
charged with helping the Governments 
of Cambodia and Thailand to find a 
solution to their differences. Cambodia 
asserted in December that Thailand 
was concentrating troops and military 
equipment on the frontier between 
the two countries. 
denied by Thailand. 


The charges were 


Ambassador Beck-Friis in Bangkok 
on January 20 expressed hopes at a 
press conference at the airport that, 
given good will and cooperation from 
both sides, a way would be found 
out of the present difficulties between 
Cambodia and Thailand. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Beck- 
Friis declined to describe his mission 
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as one of “mediator.” He said he con- 
sidered himself “to be at the disposal 
of the two governments.” He added 
that there was no time limit to his 
mission. 


VEW REGIONAL COMMISSION 


Eruiopta rolled out the red carpet on 
December 29 to welcome to its an- 
cient capital, Addis Ababa, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, the rep- 
resentatives of some forty states and 
territories and those of United Nations 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations. The occasion 
was the inauguration by His Imperial 
Majesty Haile Selassie the First of the 
opening session of the newest United 
Nations Regional Economic Commis- 
sion, the Economic Commission for 
Africa. 

Of particular interest was attendance 
by nine independent African states 
members of the Commission and some 
ten African countries and territories 
which are awaiting full nationhood. 
As the Executive Secretary of the 
Commission, Mekki Abbas, put it, 
never before in the history of the con- 
tinent had an opportunity been afford- 
ed to all African governments to meet 
under one flag—the flag of the United 
Nations. This flag, appropriately 
enough, was raised by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. 

In the short business-like session 
which lasted from December 29 to 
January 6, the Commission charted a 
program of work and priorities for 
the economic betterment of Africa 
which was ambitious but practical. In 
drawing it up the Commission paid 
special attention to economic and sta- 
tistical research on Africa, gave em- 
phasis to surveys and studies, to train- 
ing of economists, to international and 
interregional trade, to community de- 
velopment, to advisory services to 
African governments on problems of 
development programming and to 
other matters. (See page 6). 


VEHICLE CONVENTION 


THE CustoMs CONVENTION on the 
Temporary Importation of Commer- 
cial Road Vehicles will come into 
effect on April 8, following the deposit 
of Denmark’s instrument of accession. 
The Convention, one of five covering 
customs, taxation and transport legal 
problems drawn up in 1956 under the 
auspices of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, required five ratifications 
or accessions to bring it into force. 
Austria, Hungary, Sweden and Spain 
had previously become parties. 


Denmark also deposited its instru- 
ment of accession to the Customs Con- 
vention on the Temporary Importa- 
tion for Private Use of Aircraft and 
Pleasure Boats. This Convention came 
into force on January 1, 1959, with 
these states parties to it: Austria, 
Hungary, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
Spain and Denmark. 


SIGNATURES AND RATIFICATIONS 


ISRAEL BECAME the first country to 
ratify the Convention on the Recog- 
nition and Enforcement of Foreign Ar- 
bitral Awards. Designed to ensure 
that a private agreement to arbitrate 
will be fully respected by the courts 
of all countries that become parties 
to it, the Convention also provides 
that the party adjudged to have won 
an arbitral proceeding will not be 
blocked by legal devices from obtain- 
ing the award. The Convention will 
come into force 90 days after three 
countries have ratified or acceded to 
it. Before 1958 ended six more coun- 
tries signed, They are: Sweden, the 
Byelorussian SSR, the Ukrainian SSR, 
Switzerland, the USSR and Finland. 

The Byelorussian SSR became the 
thirteenth country to accede to or 
ratify the Convention on the Nation- 
ality of Married Women. 

Jordan has become the _ twenty- 
ninth party to an agreement on lower- 
ing customs barriers on books and cer- 
tain other materials, which was adop- 
ted by the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in 1950. The agreement is de- 
signed to promote the free flow of 
ideas by facilitating the importation of 
books, newspapers and similar mate- 
rials. Contracting states undertake not 
to apply customs duties or other 
charges on such materials which are 
the products of another contracting 
state. 

Peru has become a party to three 
international instruments aimed at fa- 
cilitating the international flow of 
tourist traffic by easing border formal- 
ities. 

Poland has become the twelfth party 
to the 1949 agreement providing for 
the provisional application of the 
Draft International Customs Conven- 
tions on Touring, on Commercial 
Road Vehicles and on the Interna- 
tional Transport of Goods by Road. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
has become the twenty-fifth country 
to ratify or accede to the 1956 inter- 
national convention on the abolition 
of slavery. The convention covers not 
only the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade, but also institutions and 
practices similar to slavery. 





New Era of Economic Cooperation 


Opens in Africa 


ECA Holds First Session 


His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 1, Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, delivering the inaugural address at the opening 
session of the Economic Commission for Africa. The 
ceremony was held in the hall of the Ethiopian parlia- 
ment at Addis Ababa. At the Emperor’s left is Mekki 
Abbas (Sudan), Executive Secretary of the Commission, 
at his right, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
who made a special trip to Ethiopia for the occasion 


ee’ THE economies of African states have existed too 

long as separate, self-contained, isolated entities. 
African countries have far too long been forced to nurse 
their own economies and puzzle out their complicated 
problems by themselves, or else have them handled 
haphazardly for them by others. We are only too well 
acquainted with the difficulties and barriers that the 
African peoples have had to overcome in coming to- 
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gether to deliberate on matters of common interest. 
But it is impossible to believe that individual countries, 
working alone and isolated from their neighbors, can 
ever achieve their objectives, and the African peoples 
must therefore work and cooperate together if the 
economic development of this continent is to be fur- 
thered.” The words were spoken by His Imperial 
Majesty Haile Selassie the First, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
at the inaugural ceremony of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, newest of the United Nations regional 
economic commissions, which held its first session in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, from December 29 to January 6. 
The words summed up a situation which it is the main 
task of the new Commission to remedy. According to 
its terms of reference, the Commission is to initiate and 
participate in measures for facilitating concerted action 
for Africa’s economic development, including social 
aspects of such development, with a view to raising 
the level of economic activity and standards of living 
in Africa, and for maintaining and strengthening eco- 
nomic relations of African countries and territories 
both among themselves and with other parts of the 
world. 


Attending the historic session were representatives 
of countries members of the Commission (Belgium, 
Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Guinea, Italy, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, the United 
Arab Republic and the United Kingdom) and the 
representatives of associate members of the Commis- 
sion (Federation of Nigeria, Kenya and Zanzibar, Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration, 
Somaliland Protectorate, Tanganyika and Uganda). 
Also present in a consultative capacity and at their own 
requests were observers from Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, India, Israel, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, Turkey, the 
USSR, the United States and Yugoslavia. In addition, 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations were 
represented, as well as a number of non-governmental 
organizations. One member of the Commission, the 
Union of South Africa, was unrepresented, as its Gov- 
ernment had announced that for the present it will not 
participate in the Commission’s work. 


At its first meeting on December 29, the Commis- 
sion unanimously elected the head of the Ethiopian 
delegation, Abeba Retta, as chairman, the head of the 
Tunisian delegation, Taleb Slim, as First Vice-Chair- 
man, and the head of the Liberian delegation, Riche- 
lieux Morris, as Second Vice-Chairman. The Executive 
Secretary of the Commission is Mekki Abbas, a dis- 
tinguished Sudanese economist. 

Prior to the formal inauguration of the Commission 
by His Imperial Majesty, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold raised the flag of the United Nations in the 
Court of Honor in front of the Parliament Building, 
where the flags of all members of the United Nations 
were unfurled. 

In his inaugural address His Imperial Majesty re- 
ferred to the political “coming of age” of the African 
peoples as one of the most striking evolutions in the 
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recorded history of mankind. However, he emphasized, 
political independence was but one part of the com- 
plex problems which faced the African peoples in their 
struggles to achieve their rightful place in the world. 
He drew special attention to the lag in Africa’s eco- 
nomic development and the poverty and hard life of 
the African peoples, which all could be traced to lack 
of capital, lack of education and a shortage of tech- 
nically qualified personnel. Yet Africa was potentially 
rich and had enormous resources, with the total extent 
of its wealth not yet known. He felt that the task of 
the Commission, that of improving the economic con- 
dition of all African peoples, was immense. Much 
labor and toil, he said, would be demanded, not only 
from the Commission’s secretariat, but also from the 
governments of all countries and territories in fulfilling 
the commitments and discharging the responsibilities 
resting upon them. 


Aid to Dependent Countries 


His Imperial Majesty hoped that the Commission 
would give serious consideration to finding ways and 
means of extending immediate economic assistance not 
only to the independent African countries, but also to 
the territories on the verge of statehood, since their 
needs were the most pressing. He outlined certain im- 
portant matters to which, he said, the Commission 
should direct its attention, in the fields of trade, statis- 
tics, agriculture, public health, transport and com- 
munications, as well as measures for the promotion, 
stabilization and diversification of exports. 

Concluding, His Imperial Majesty stated that it was 
appropriate that the gathering was held under the spon- 
sorship of the United Nations, which was a living and 
tangible testimonial to the value of cooperative efforts 
among all men to improve their way of life and to 
preserve peace. The essential prerequisite for economic 
and social contentment, he said, was world peace. He 
prayed that “peace may be vouchsafed to all men, and 
that the labors of this Commission may ever be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of harmony and cooperation.” 


Statements at the inaugural meeting were also made 
by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, who had 
made a special trip to Ethiopia for the occasion, and 
by Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hammarskjold said that the first session of 
the Commission was a great occasion, both for the 
people of Africa and. for the United Nations itself. 
Paying tribute to His Imperial Majesty, the Secretary- 
General recalled that even in the days when inter- 
national cooperation was not so well founded, the 
Emperor was a symbol to the whole world of the 
principles of international order. It was a source of 
deep satisfaction, the Secretary-General said, that His 
Imperial Majesty had directed that a conference build- 
ing to be called Africa Hall was to be erected and 
made available to the Commission for its work. 


Turning to the future of the Commission, the Secre- 
tary-General said that its establishment might well be 
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regarded as marking the moment when Africa began 
to assume its full role in the world community. He 
traced the development of the African states in inter- 
national affairs, from the date when two African states 
signed the Covenant of the League of Nations, to the 
recent admission of Guinea as a member of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General referred to the Trustee- 
ship System of the United Nations, which was deliber- 
ately designed to provide a framework for orderly 
evolution in the process of emancipation. However, he 
emphasized that the United Nations interest in Africa 
should not be limited to the implementation of the 
trusteeship provisions and of those relating to the non- 
self-governing territories. The Charter, he said, had 
clearly recognized the multiple aspects of United Na- 
tions responsibilities, particularly those pertaining to 
progress in the economic and social fields. In the very 
spirit of these provisions, it appeared both natural and 
timely that an instrument for economic cooperation for 
the whole continent of Africa should now be established. 

The Secretary-General pointed out that new states 
were now emerging under the historical process with 
geographical boundaries which, in most cases, were not 
best suited to the requirements of rapid economic 
growth. To ensure such growth, there must be con- 
certed action and new economic links between countries 
and territories, which should be achieved without los- 
ing the advantages deriving from existing relationships 
with the rest of the world. 

The Secretary-General emphasized that the Com- 
mission’s work would have the backing of other activi- 
ties of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
He referred to the United Nations program of research 
and technical assistance, and to the Special Fund estab- 
lished almost simultaneously with the Commission. He 
considered it essential for the Commission to maintain 
close relations with all these programs and the sub- 
stantial work of the specialized agencies. Finally, the 
Secretary-General expressed the hope that the Com- 
mission, through the able guidance of its Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Mekki Abbas, would begin to fulfil 
those expectations which were in the mind and heart 
of all attending the session. 


Africa under One Flag 


Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, noted that this was the first occasion on which 
all African Governments were afforded the oppor- 
tunity to meet under one flag—the flag of the United 
Nations—not to settle quarrels, “or to work out terms 
for an armistice or a peace treaty after a bloody war,” 
but to work collectively for the most noble and humane 
cause—the raising of the standards of living of the 
peoples of Africa. The Executive Secretary stated that 
although the Commission was established considerably 
later than other regional commissions, this would help 
it in drawing upon their experience. The task before 
the Commission, its members and associate members 
was, he said, as big as it was difficult, because it was 
nothing less than the transformation of the social life 


of African peoples from low-subsistence living and 
tribal organization to modern rural and urbanized so- 
cieties. It needed good planning preceded by extensive 
research and study. It would also need, Mr. Abbas 
said, expert guidance to help African peoples to adjust 
themselves to new ways of life without having to lose 
their good traditional sets of values. 

Mr. Abbas said he was well aware of the dangers of 
becoming too theoretical and academic in the Commis- 
sion’s efforts. But, he added, it would be up to the 
governments to guide their Executive Secretary and his 
staff in the tackling of the practical and more urgent 
problems of development, the problems of maintaining 
and strengthening the economic relations of the coun- 
tries and territories of Africa, both among themselves 
and with other countries of the world, and in providing, 
as appropriate, such advisory services as the countries 
and territories of the region might desire. 


Political Independence Not Enough 


Concerted action, the need for United Nations assist- 
ance to the newly independent countries of Africa, and 
the necessity of cooperation between neighboring Afri- 
can countries, were some of the themes that ran through 
the general debate which followed the inauguration of 
the Commission. Thus in his opening speech in the 
general debate, Kojo Batsia, of Ghana, stated his belief 
in the unity of all Africa and expressed regret that the 
Government of South Africa was not participating in 
the present session. He hoped that in future sessions 
that Government would be duly represented. He defined 
the first task of the Commission as that of promoting 
the economic independence of Africa and the second 
that of helping to eliminate the barriers separating 
African peoples. The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, Mr. Batsia said, were already helping, but 
more United Nations aid would be needed as the 
European powers moved out from African countries. 
The Economic Commission for Africa, he stressed, had 
been born out of African freedom. 

Marked enthusiasm was shown by some of the repre- 
sentatives whose countries had recently won indepen- 
dence or were on the verge of attaining it. Voicing 
their sentiments, Toure Ismael said that for the first 
time the voice of newly independent Guinea was being 
heard in international meetings. He believed that full 
political independence was essential to maximum eco- 
nomic development. He made a pledge that Guinea 
would participate in all international conferences where 
there was a just cause to defend. Festus Okotie-Eboh 
of the Federation of Nigeria recalled that his people 
would shortly achieve their independence. However, he 
added, political independence was not enough and 
assistance would be needed to promote economic inde- 
pendence, which could not be achieved without coop- 
eration between neighboring countries and other coun- 
tries. 

Representatives of European powers having re- 
sponsibilities in Africa pledged the support and co- 
operation of their countries in the Commission’s work. 
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Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold (second 
from left) and Mekki 
Abbas (extreme left) 
leaving the Parliament 
building. 


, ®@ 


Abeba Retta, ECA’s first Chairman 
(left), discussing a document with 
Mekki Abbas, the Executive Secretary. 


University students volunteered to 
act as guides for the Commission. 


However, said J. D. Profumo of the United King- 
dom, the Commission was a forum where delegates 
should devote themselves exclusively to tackling eco- 
nomic problems. There were other forums both inter- 
national and domestic where, he said, political prob- 
lems could be discussed. 

Giuseppe Bertiol offered Italy’s “most friendly and 
effective cooperation in making ECA a success. He 
recalled that Italian-administered Somaliland would 
achieve independence in 1960 and Italy intended to 
continue its economic assistance to Somaliland after it 
had become independent. Stressing that the Commis- 
sion should concentrate its resources on work which 
would produce concrete results in a reasonable length 
of time, Van Ros of Belgium said that his country 
pledged its full cooperation in the Commission’s work. 

The presence of France at the session should not 
prejudge the question of representation in the Com- 
mission of the countries which had recently elected to 
become members of the evolving French African Com- 
munity, Guillaume Georges-Picot stated. Technical 
assistance and foreign aid were helpful but the Com- 
mission should also pursue other lines of action. 

The Commission also heard statements from repre- 
sentatives of some of the African territories which had 
not yet obtained independence. All these speakers 
welcomed the creation of the new Commission and 
assured their cooperation. Some made concrete sug- 
gestions on specific questions. For example, J. Fletcher- 
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Cooke of Tanganyika suggested that the Commission 
might consider sponsoring a drive for the mapping of 
the whole of Africa. He urged the Commission to deal 
with a series of other problems, among them the 
promotion of cottage industries, development of co- 
operatives, the training of women and the stimulation 
of mass literacy campaigns. 


Help for African Workers 


The expression of good wishes and assurances of 
future cooperation also came from the representatives 
of the specialized agencies, from UNICEF and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board, as well as from 
representatives of non-governmental organizations. 
Kamal El Zubeir, representing ILo, said that his agency 
was giving increased emphasis to labor-management 
relations and to workers’ education in Africa. After 
citing the recently published Labor Survey of Africa 
South of the Sahara, Mr. Zubeir reported that an office 
of ILO was being established in Lagos, Nigeria. René 
Maheu described UNESCO’s activities in Africa, especially 
those relating to the continent’s human resources. These 
included UNESCO’s work in basic education, in training 
of workers, scientific training and training of social 
scientists. 

On behalf of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board, its Chairman, David Owen, sent a message in 
which he expressed the hope that there would be a 





continuous steady increase in the furnishing of United 
Nations technical assistance to countries in Africa. But 
this, he reminded the Commission, would depend upon 
the size of the contributions of governments to the 
United Nations for this purpose. 


A Plan of Action 


Most of the Commission’s decisions at this session 
centred around a program of work and priorities sug- 
gested in the first instance by the Executive Secretary 
and considered in detail by an ad hoc committee con- 
sisting of the representatives of Belgium, Ethiopia, 
France, Ghana, the Federation of Nigeria, Sudan, 
runisia and the United Kingdom. Taeb Slim of Tunisia 
was the chairman of the committee. 

The dominant note of the program of work drawn 
up by the committee and approved by the Commission 
was concerted action for Africa’s economic and social 
development. The program as adopted calls for a study 
to list cases where West African countries and terri- 
tories could benefit from increasing their economic 
contacts with each other in the sphere of trade, water 
conservation, international use of roads, railways and 
harbors, pooling of electric power, control of fisheries 
and other economic matters. A study was also to be 
made, subject to the consent of governments concerned, 
to determine the different aspects of a Maghrebi eco- 
nomic unit. The Executive Secretary was further asked 
to explore means of aiding North African governments 
in developing their fisheries and esparto grass reserves 
Effective control of locusts was to be studied on an all- 
\frica basis and a report was to be requested from FAO 
on the eradication of infectious livestock diseases, espe- 
cially rinderpest 


One of the major points of emphasis was “on-the- 


job” training of African economists, and to this end the 
Executive Secretary was asked to request UNESCO for a 
survey of existing facilities. Should the survey indicate 


the need for a new institute, the Executive Secretary 
was to bring the matter up at the Commission’s next 
session. 

Community development received considerable at- 
tention, and the Commission requested of the Executive 
Secretary that in 1959 a small conference, or workshop, 
be organized for African countries now receiving tech- 
nical assistance from the United Nations in the organi- 
zation of community development programs. 


Surveys and Studies 


One of the ambitious projects which the Executive 
Secretary was to undertake was a long-term statistical 
survey of Africa, including population, labor, agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing, transport, industry, education, 
external trade, per capita expenditure and housing. For 
this purpose, the Executive Secretary was asked to call 
a meeting of statisticians in 1959 to study what statisti- 
cal data are already available and to fix priorities. 


A study of the impact of the European Economic 
Community on the trade of African states was requested 
for consideration at the second session of the Commis- 
sion. Under a specific program of research, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was requested, at his discretion, to initi- 
ate studies on the following topics: capital formation, 
conservation of natural resources, a ten-year economic 
survey—a general economic study describing the eco- 
nomic developments in Africa since 1950 (this study 
is now under preparation and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1959), transportation, tourism, trade, produc- 
tion, social aspects of industrialization, community de- 
velopment and other economic and social research. 


Of immediate assistance to governments might be the 
system of advisory services to members and associate 
members, which the Executive Secretary is to develop 
under the Commission’s program. The advisory services 
are to be furnished on the techniques and problems of 
development programming through meetings of experts 
and officials charged with the execution of development 
programs. Techniques of planning are also to be 
studied. 

The Commission considered the need for establishing 
relations wtih certain intergovernmental organizations 
working in fields which are of interest to it. It noted 
that the Accra Conference of Independent African 
States, the Economic Committee of the Arab League 
and the Commission for Technical Cooperation in Afri- 
ca South of the Sahara were already working in fields 
of interest to it and asked the Executive Secretary to 
establish liaison with them, including invitations to ob- 


servers on a reciprocal basis. 


Extension of Aid to Guinea 


The Commission adopted two resolutions on the ex- 
tension of United Nations and other assistance. In one 
resolution the Commission recalled the setting up of 
the Special Fund and, stating that external assistance 
to Guinea came to an end on its acquiring independ- 
ence, recognized the need for special United Nations 
assistance to Guinea in addition to aid from other 
sources. It expressed the hope that every consideration 
will be given to Guinea’s special position by the authori- 
ties responsible for administering the various technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

In the second resolution it expressed the hope that 
the Governing Council of the Special Fund, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and the specialized agencies, 
in their annual examination of the technical assistance 
programs, will give sympathetic consideration to the 
requests submitted by the states and territories of Afri- 
ca. A recommendation to keep in mind the special 
needs of African states and territories with a view to 
increasing economic and technical aid was also ad- 
dressed to the Economic and Social Council. 

Finally, the Commission decided to hold its second 
session in Morocco between January and March 1960. 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ? 


[, Developed and 
Underdeveloped 


Economies 


In this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, we are 
beginning a series of articles on the general theme of 
economic development. It will be the purpose of this 
series to examine some of the main problems confront- 
ing the economically underdeveloped countries and the 


steps being taken by their governments, with inter- 


national help, to overcome them. This is a matter of 


vital concern to the United Nations and the specialized agencies, which are playing 


an important part in mobilizing world resources to help these governments in 


their task. 


The United Nations Charter specifically mentions the improvement of standards 


of living as one of the fundamental objectives of the Organization, and economic 


development is the chief tool by which those standards can be raised for most of the 


world’s inhabitants. It is, however, a subject of great complexity, and a clear state- 


ment of its nature and problems is hard to come by outside the technical publications 


of economists. This series is based partly upon various United Nations publications 


intended for specialists. We hope that it will help throw light on one of the most 


important tasks confronting the United Nations and mankind. 


a. The Meaning of “Underdeveloped” 


What do economists mean when they call a country 
underdeveloped? The expression “underdeveloped” is 
difficult to define in precise terms. All countries are in 
some respects underdeveloped, for all are still in the 
developing process. There is none which has reached 
the stage where no further progress is possible or where 
no useful changes could be introduced. It is nevertheless 
clear that we can distinguish between those countries 
which have reached an advanced stage of economic 
development and those which are still in a more primi- 
tive phase. Probably the broadest distinction is to be 
found in the distribution of the national income through 
various levels of the population. Those countries which 
are economically advanced have a much higher general 
level of prosperity and superior standards of living 
among the mass of their people. 

Carrying the inquiry a step further, we would find 
that such countries owe their favored position largely 
to the effects of industrialization. This will usually 
mean the presence of many industries within the coun- 
try itself. In other cases, like that of New Zealand, a 
high standard of living may result from equal partner- 
ship in an association of industrialized nations, which 
allows the people of New Zealand ready access to the 
products of industry in return for her own primary 
produce. Industrialization, or the opportunity for all 
to partake of its benefits, is essential to economic 
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progress. It is not, however, an end in itself. Schools, 
hospitals, museums, art galleries, theatres are built not 
for their own sake, but to serve specific purposes, and 
factories are no exception. They are indispensable tools 
in the struggle to raise living standards among the less 
fortunate of the world’s peoples. This is a fundamental 
objective of the United Nations and the sole purpose 
of the technical assistance programs. Factories, mines, 
power stations, transport undertakings and so on are 
symbols of the economic development by which this 
raising of living standards can be achieved. Economic 
development must go hand in hand with the improve- 
ment of health, the spread of education, the production 
of more food and the promotion of social welfare and 
human rights. It will help put more money into the 
pockets of the people who need it. Without that in- 
crease in spending power, the people in the under- 
developed countries cannot really be helped to a fuller 
and more satisfying life. 


Turning Resources to Account 

We have seen that the most striking difference be- 
tween the developed and the underdeveloped countries 
lies in the standard of living attained by the majority 
of their people—in other words, in the extent to which 
the national income is distributed through wide strata 
of the population. It is, however, possible to attempt 
some more exact definition of the term underdeveloped. 





An underdeveloped country might be described as one 
in which the natural and human resources are used for 
economic purposes to only a very limited degree. The 
trained personnel, the capital and the administrative 
machinery necessary to make proper use of them are 
partly, or wholly, lacking. Such a definition is no more 
than rough and ready. The word “resource” itself needs 
clarification. We might say that, in the economic sense, 
a resource becomes a resource only when it can be put 
to an appropriate use. Until that time, the richest re- 
sources are valueless in themselves. If we look back 
over the long history of mankind, we see a period, 
perhaps lasting up to half a million years or more, 
during which the food gatherers and hunters of the 
Paleolithic, or Old Stone Age, wandered an infinite 
number of times across what was later to be recognized 
as rich arable land without being able to make the 
slightest use of it. It was probably not more than ten 
thousand years ago that the first Neolithic farmers, by 
sowing and harvesting grain, discovered the possibilities 
inherent in such land. Thanks to this innovation, they 
took to living in settled communities and so changed 
the course of human history. 

We can find plenty of examples nearer our own time. 
In fact, the more complex civilization has become, the 
more intense has been the search for new resources or 
new uses for old resources. Coal was occasionally used 
in the Middle Ages, but its real value as a natural re- 
source was discovered only when the factories of the 
Industrial Revolution created a demand for fuel which 
could not be met by the diminishing woodlands of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century England. At 
a further stage in the Industrial Revolution, oil began 
to take the place of coal as a fuel and the vast deposits 
lying under the Middle East, Central America, Texas, 
the Caspian Sea area and elsewhere acquired immense 
economic importance for the industrialized civilization 
of the twentieth century. During the last few years, the 
Belgian Congo and Canada have discovered that their 
deposits of uranium have tremendous value. Only a 
generation ago, little attention would have been paid 
to them. Because resources become resources only 
when a use is found for them, it follows that new dis- 
coveries may at any moment reveal value in hitherto 
neglected materials or new uses for resources already 
being exploited. Even the most highly developed of 
countries may therefore possess natural resources which 
still contribute nothing to their economic life. As long 
as this is the case and as long as those countries con- 
tinue the search to improve their techniques and so use 
the sum total of their natural and human resources to 
better purpose, even advanced countries are still in the 
process of development, or are technically underdevel- 
oped. It looks as if two great steps forward will be 
taken when automation and atomic energy begin to play 
a leading part in industrial life. Automation, which is 
merely an extension of the use of machines to replace 
workers and of electronic equipment to replace brains, 
is beginning to revolutionize industrial prospects. Per- 
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haps, when the economically advanced countries of 
today look back, fifty years hence, from the early 
atomic-automation era, they will regard their present 
condition as having been very “underdeveloped” indeed. 


Further Characteristics 
of Underdeveloped Countries 

Bearing these facts in mind, we can still list certain 
characteristic features which distinguish the countries 
that have not yet set out upon the road of economic 
progress or have advanced only a little way along it. 
Generally speaking, most of the people living in such 
countries get their livelihood from agriculture of a 
primitive kind, which yields them only a bare subsist- 
ence and little or no surplus for exchange purposes. 
Industries tend to be few and their level of output per 
worker is very low. Transportation facilities are gen- 
erally inadequate. Such countries tend to have wide- 
spread underemployment, illiteracy, poor housing, low 
nutrition and health standards and an acute shortage 
both of educated people and of teachers. It is broadly 
true that the economically underdeveloped countries 
mostly lie in the hotter regions of the earth’s surface. 
Many of them have experienced colonial status under 
a foreign power, and the influence of that power has 
often left traces on the national economy, which vary 
from region to region but which have certain character- 
istics in common. Most often the colonial power will 
have developed to a high degree an industry extracting 
one specific local raw material or product, or several 
such industries. This may be a mineral or a vegetable 
product such as rubber, coffee or cocoa. Fluctuations 
in the price of such commodities on the world market 
make the economic life of the country concerned un- 
stable, and this economic instability is another charac- 
teristic shared by many of the underdeveloped countries. 

It would be difficult to say how many of the world’s 
inhabitants live in the underdeveloped areas, because 
we have seen that there is no precise definition of the 
term underdeveloped. It is obvious, however, that al- 
most all of Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Middle 
East would be covered by any normal use of the term 
“economically underdeveloped area.” These regions 
comprise between them some 75 per cent of the world’s 
population. As only a small fraction of their inhab- 
itants enjoy a standard of living which could be de- 
scribed as high or even adequate, probably four fifths 
of the world’s people are at present condemned to a 
life of unrelieved poverty and often of bitter hardship. 
Economic development is the means by which those 
material hardships can be reduced and by which poverty 
can be attacked at its root. We shall deal below with 
some of the obstacles to economic development facing 
these countries and with some of the steps now being 
taken to overcome them both nationally and inter- 
nationally. First, however, it will be appropriate to con- 
sider economic growth and to see how the under- 
developed countries differ from one another and from 
the norms of economic growth as theoretically defined. 
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b. Aspects of Economic Development 
Broadly, there are three stages in the process of eco- 
nomic development. At first, communities are primarily 
agricultural and mostly self-supporting. Next, a network 
of commercial and exchange activities is developed. 
Then follows the introduction of manufacturing indus- 
try. The beginnings of exchange in an agricultural so- 
ciety usually concern a surplus of local products, such 
as salt or fish. When markets begin to take shape, com- 
modities specially produced for sale acquire increasing 
importance. As money becomes more generally used, 
there is greater specialization both in producing and 
in selling goods. This type of society remains more or 
less self-contained, but it includes the elements of an 
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Industry first appears with the processing of primary 
products. Grain is milled, leather is tanned, wool or 
vegetable fibres are spun, ores are smelted. These proc- 
esses obviously call for the next level of industrial 
development, when materials are transformed and not 
merely processed. The grain so milled is turned into 
bread, the leather into footwear, the cloth into wearing 
apparel, the smelted ores into plowshares, horseshoes 
and other metal goods. At this stage, goods are still 
produced for immediate use by the person who buys 
them. The major difference between this phase and the 
next, more complex, stage of large-scale industry is that 
capital equipment now begins to be produced not to 
satisfy immediate consumer demand, but to help in the 
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exchange or commercial economy, the promise of 
bigger things to come. It is typical of much of con- 
temporary Africa and also of parts of Latin America 
and Southeast Asia. 

By organizing a system of trade, such societies take 
the first step leading from the subsistence agriculture 
Stage to that of industry. There is, however, no elabo- 
rate transformation of materials, no use of complex 
machines and no employment of specialized wage 
earners in a common place of work. Nevertheless, the 
emergence of better transportation and the increasing 
sale of goods open the way to further specialization. At 
first individuals, then organized groups, devote them- 
selves entirely to secondary occupations away from the 
land, such as the transformation, preparation or carry- 
ing of raw materials. This early commercial stage with 
its simple industries grows out of the subsistence agri- 
culture phase. Later, and generally much later, comes 
the stage of more complex manufacturing industry, 
with the use of machines on an ever greater scale, an 
increasing specialization of many workers and the 
creation of more and more elaborate administrative 
and financial techniques to keep pace with heavier 
economic demands. 
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future production of such goods over a long period of 
time and with far more elaborate marketing facilities 
in mind. 

Civilizations do not pass through these phases in 
clearly defined historical periods. Human history allows 
for much disorder and for the existence side by side of 
processes of varying age and efficiency. The so-called 
industrial civilization of our time is distinguished by a 
tremendous emphasis on the third, or machine-dom- 
inated, stage. The railroad, the steamship, the internal- 
combustion engine, flight, atomic power, electronics, all 
of them Western discoveries or inventions, have vastly 
broadened the horizon of man’s possibilities. Their ad- 
vantages are now becoming available by degrees to 
countries which have never experienced the preliminary 
stages of industrial progress. As a result, our contem- 
porary world presents the picture of an economically 
advanced minority of peoples on the one hand and, on 
the other, a highly diversified group of peoples who 
make up the majority of mankind and who, at varying 
stages of economic underdevelopment, are seeking to 
narrow the broad gap which separates them from the 
economic leaders. It is possible to distinguish four 
major categories among these underdeveloped countries 





and the distinction will help to make clearer both their 
economic problems and their potentialities. 


(i) At the lowest level would come societies in which 
there has as yet been practically no autonomous eco- 
nomic growth. Most of the people wrest a meagre liveli- 
hood from the soil as subsistence farmers. A very ele- 
mentary marketing system exists, but the exchange of 
products is on too small a scale to allow any real divi- 
sion of labor into different skills and crafts, and thus 
the incentive to progress is lacking. Great areas of 
Africa would be typical of this phase of economic de- 
velopment, as would a territory like New Guinea, hard- 
ly affected as yet by outside civilization. In such regions, 
the people themselves lack all the essential means to 
promote their economic growth. They must be helped 
to modify the pattern of subsistence agriculture. A 
more complex exchange system must be introduced to 
promote buying and selling and the manufacture or 
preparation of products. In these simply constituted 
economic societies (personal and tribal relationships, 
like the indigenous languages, are often far more com- 
plex than any in the “civilized” world) this will always 
require both technical assistance and capital from out- 
side to get the static economy moving. 


(ii) The second category is more common in the 
contemporary world. Here, we are dealing with under- 
developed countries where foreign enterprise and cap- 
ital have introduced themselves into a relatively simple 
economic society and have caused a rapid evolution in 
certain sectors. This situation is to be seen in a number 
of ex-colonial countries such as Indonesia and Malaya. 
Here, valuable raw materials like rubber and tin have 
been exploited through the technical skill and capital 
of a colonial power. As a result, a few highly developed 
industries have been set up to obtain and export such 
raw materials. The coming of these industries has intro- 
duced, in part at least, a commercial economy into the 
country concerned. This has brought with it an elab- 
orate exchange mechanism and has provided com- 
mercial employment for some of the local population. 
Meanwhile, the primitive agricultural economy goes on 
as before over the country as a whole. The scale and 
complexity of local industries which may arise to proc- 
ess raw materials on the spot will vary according to 
the nature of the product. If this is a mineral, the local 
processing plant is likely to be more complicated than 
in the case of a vegetable product like sisal, for ex- 
ample, which is both grown and processed in Tangan- 
yika. Much more complex are the copper refineries in 
Northern Rhodesia and the great oil refineries of the 
Middle East. Such important industrial undertakings 
could never have grown up where they did without 
foreign capital, technological knowledge and personnel. 

(iii) A third category of countries differs from the 
rest mainly as the result of internal, rather than exter- 
nal, economic factors. How far will domestic demand 
encourage industrial enterprise? We have seen above 
how the partial economic development of an under- 
developed country may be stimulated by demand from 
abroad for a particular raw material or product. Where 
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this foreign demand is absent, economic growth will 
occur only when a local demand for goods exists. This 
demand, in turn, will depend upon the way in which 
income is distributed among the people and the tastes 
of potential customers. If only small numbers of the 
population can afford to buy consumer goods, they 
may prefer imported articles. Local manufacturers will 
then receive no encouragement to enter the field and 
there will be no impulse to extend the industrializing 
process. A number of Latin American countries are in 
this situation. If the mass of the Latin American peo- 
ple could show a substantial increase in output, and 
thus in earnings, this would probably lead to an in- 
creased demand for consumer goods and so to a more 
rapid growth of Latin America’s industries, and per- 
haps of imports also. 

(iv) The fourth category in industrial development 
brings in the important factor of government interven- 
tion. This intervention has tended to increase markedly 
in our time. It is particularly noticeable in countries 
which have recently gained their political independence 
and which find themselves faced with the great task of 
raising the living standards of their people with a min- 
imum of delay. This task requires some degree of cen- 
tral direction. Essential data about national resources, 
both natural and human, have to be centrally collected 
and assessed. Plans must be centrally drawn up for the 
development of these resources, as part of an overall 
national program of economic and social development. 
Priorities must be centrally established, official encour- 
agement must be given to projects and industries which 
are likely to promote the welfare of the people as a 
whole, and technical assistance and foreign loans must 
be applied for through recognized government channels. 

This government intervention ranges from encourage- 
ment and advice, as seen, for example, in community 
development projects sponsored by the authorities in 
India and elsewhere, to actual direction by the state in 
the USSR, the countries associated with her and in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The USSR is dealing with a vast area which extends 
from the Arctic Ocean to desert and sub-tropical re- 
gions, while the People’s Republic of China has at its 
disposal much the largest manpower reserve of any 
country. That the USSR plans a great extension of its 
already far-reaching achievements in industrialization 
is a frequent theme in the speeches of Soviet leaders. 

The goal of the People’s Republic of China has been 
announced as the creation of industries at so rapid a 
tempo that the industrial output of Great Britain will 
be overtaken in fifteen years. All over that vast coun- 
try, a drive is in progress to cut down target dates and 
to increase output by producing three, five or even ten 
times the amounts originally set. 


In many countries where government intervention 
takes other forms, it is also speeding up economic 
development to a considerable extent, since this no 
longer has to depend on the normal interplay of supply 
and demand to encourage its growth. The methods 
applied to achieve economic development reflect cur- 
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rent ideology. But it should be borne in mind that the 
conditions favoring spontaneous economic growth are 
present only in a small measure in the underdeveloped 
countries, and without some degree of government inter- 
vention no substantial progress could be expected in the 
foreseeable future. 

From all this it follows that the rate of economic 
development must vary with the nature of the encour- 
agement and direction given by governments. Men and 
women will require guidance in learning new skills 
and help in meeting the tensions of a changing society. 
Economic development which is guided by such con- 
siderations will benefit the people of the underdevel- 
oped countries. Without these safeguards, it may result 
in much unhappiness, following the disruption of old 
rural ties and the breakdown of respected values cher- 
ished for many centuries. William Blake saw the early 
factories of England as “dark, satanic mills.”” He was by 
no means exaggerating the misery which they brought 
at first to helpless generations of workers. To prevent 
a recurrence of that suffering must be a preoccupation 
of twentieth-century governments. 


e. Why Did Certain Countries Get Ahead 
Economically? 

We have seen that economic development both pre- 
cedes and accompanies any general raising of living 
standards. Something like the economic process which 
first took place in Western Europe and the United 
States must be encouraged in those countries which 
have not yet benefited from technological progress. The 
question has often been asked why certain areas of the 
globe saw the rise of “modern” scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge and, through their practical applica- 
tion, the amassing of industrial capital. 


Some Non-European Achierements 


It is a commonplace that the fundamental discoveries 
which made civilization possible—fire, tool-making. 
agriculture, building, calculating, writing, money— 
were all apparently made outside the area which has 
given us the marvels of modern science. Nor were the 
mathematical and scientific concepts upon which mod- 
ern industrial society rests, as is so often believed, 
themselves of Western origin. Before the Christian era, 
peoples such as the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Chinese, the Hindus and the Greeks all made important 
contributions to human thought and to practical engi- 
neering. It is likely that today’s world has inherited 
only a fraction of the vast store of knowledge accumu- 
lated by earlier peoples. If this is the case, we shall 
never know how often we tread in the footsteps of 
some daring, but forgotten, thinker whose papyri. 
parchments or clay tablets have returned to dust. 

However that may be, the modern Western world 
has not always a full understanding even of those 
achievements of other peoples about which no doubt 
exists. 


Few save professional archaeologists realize the scale 
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on which the peoples of the Ancient East carried out 
such engineering projects as irrigation schemes. In the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt, the Pharaoh Amenemhet 
brought the entire Nile Valley under cultivation, caus- 
ing its waters, when they reached a dangerous flood 
level, to be diverted into the escape reservoir of a 
depression in the Fayyum which his engineers con- 
verted into an artificial lake of great dimensions. At 
about the same time, the Babylonians brought the River 
Euphrates under control and caused its waters to flow 
into artificial ponds covering 650 square miles, in which 
the water stood twenty-five feet deep during the flood 
season. 


For scores of generations, the Chinese worked their 
miracles with jade, bronze, ivory and silk in almost 
complete isolation from the cultures of Europe. Mean- 
while, they were inventing the mariner’s compass, gun- 
powder and printing and making other discoveries far 
in advance of the rest of the world, while the Great 
Wall which they were building still remains, in the 
second half of the twentieth century, the largest work 
erected by man on this planet. 

Very early in recorded history, India’s craftsmen 
developed a variety ot marvelous skills. Ancient Rome 
was a market for Indian fabrics so delicate that it was 
said they were invisible when moistened and laid on the 
ground. At about the same time, the Aztecs of Central 
America evolved a calendar which has been called more 
accurate than our own. The precursors of the Incas in 
the high Andes built walls of huge dressed stones, so 
skilfully laid without cement that, after nearly twenty 
centuries, it is impossible to insert a knifeblade be- 
tween them. Later the Incas themselves constructed a 
road system along the high Andes, many hundreds of 
miles in length, which is still one of the engineering 
marvels of the world. Not one of these astonishing 
cultures produced what we understand as an industrial 
revolution. From the time of the Greeks, some of the 
finest products of China and India found their way to 
Western markets but, unlike our machine civilization, 
the cultures which found such perfect expression in 
them exercised little influence on other peoples. 

The Arabs, during a relatively brief but brilliant 
flowering, bequeathed to Europe much of the inherited 
science of Ancient Greece and made fundamental con- 
tributions of their own in the fields of chemistry (an 
Arabic word) and mathematics, even to the figures now 
used in calculation by Western scientists, financiers and 
village schoolchildren. No one can say with confidence 
why this impulse withered, for we are here dealing 
with the little understood problems of the rise and fall 
of civilizations. What is certain is that the spirit of 
inquiry and experiment first fostered by the Ionian 
Greeks later passed, by way of the Arabs, to various 


European peoples, and that the birth of the “modern,” 
technological world was entirely a European phenome- 
non. It looks as if the world is now entering upon 
a phase in which non-Western peoples are about to be 
drawn once more into the field of scientific and en- 





gineering progress. With the great stress now being laid 


upon the training of research workers and engineers and 
the vast increase in the pool of human talent which the 
spread of education is opening up outside the Western 
world, it is tempting to speculate on the immense ad- 
vances which the next hundred years may witness. 


The Renaissance and the Western World 


As the impulse of the Moslem thinkers waned, a 
deep stirring began in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Europe. New ideas, new ways of thought and possibil- 
ities of living continued to present themselves, until the 
life of the West European peoples was affected in all 
spheres, from the conditions on which a tenant farmer 
held his acres to the technique of portrait painting. 
Then, in the fifteenth century—and still more in the 
sixteenth 
the way, but now came Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 


came the great explosion. Giotto had shown 
angelo. The rare personal touches which a medieval 
memoir writer allowed himself blossom into the ironic 
self-exploration of a Montaigne. Cervantes writes the 
first great novel of Europe, though not of the world 
and Shakespeare gathers up in himself the resources of 
an age, and of every age. Bacon and Descartes lay the 
foundation of modern thought. Rembrandt for the first 
time puts all experience into the lights and shadows of 
an aging face 

Nothing quite like this was happening in the other 
cultures of the world. Europe’s intellectual and spiritual 
experiments at this time were associated with changes 
in Western man’s relation to his fellow citizens, in which 
economic elements played an important part. Especially 
in England, society was moving from a static con- 
dition centred on the country gentleman into a dynamic 
phase in which the merchant was working—and work- 
ing with grim persistence—toward supremacy. The great 
explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
advance guards of commerce. Columbus won support, 
and sailed, because he believed that he could open a 
more profitable route for trade with India. One im- 
mediate result of the discovery of the New World was 
a flow of gold and silver into the treasuries of Europe 
Economic historians have shown how this new supply 
of the precious metals released fresh energies in many 
departments of European life. It did more than help to 
finance new merchant ventures and to pay for more 
goods offered for sale. It led to the endowment of 
numerous public institutions such as schools, which 
opened the doors of learning and opportunity to many. 
and so helped to cultivate the resources of Europe’s 
most gifted minds. Shakespeare’s grammar school at 
Stratford-on-Avon was endowed in this way about a 
century before his time 


The Emergence of a Money Economy 

There is reason to think that a good many inventors 
in medieval Europe may have worked secretly and kept 
their discoveries to themselves, for fear of persecution 
as wizards. With the dawn of the “modern” world, new 
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discoveries of all kinds became fashidnable and rewards 
were attached to those that had money-making possibil- 
ities. By the eighteenth century, even provincial clergy- 
men in England were inventing new appliances for the 
spinning and weaving which were so prominent in the 
early stages of the Industrial Revolution. Such inven- 
tion held the promise of bigger profits for mill owners 
and merchants, and this was the best way to secure 
a hearing in a world where manufacturers were com- 
ing rapidly to the fore. 


In seeking an explanation for the rapid growth of 
the factory system in England around 1800, we shall 
find no more important cause than the rise, over the 
previous five centuries, of an enterprising and increas- 
ingly prosperous commercial class. These new mer- 
chants or businessmen began to emerge with the shift 
from subsistence agriculture to an economy of ex- 
change. They formed a new middle class with certain 
very distinct qualities. Work for its own sake gradually 
became a fetish, and thrift, leading to a steady ac- 
cumulation of capital, was regarded as an essential part 
of the good life. The English diarist Samuel Pepys, 
writing in the 1660’s, continually dwells on his growing 
capital. He could not know that he was the unacknowl- 
edged mouthpiece of a new age. 
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The Industrial Revolution in England found ready 
to hand rich natural resources like coal and iron, a large 
merchant class eager to seize the new opportunities for 
profit, ample capital to pay for the new factories and 
machines and an abundant supply of very cheap labor, 
consisting largely of women and children uprooted from 
the countryside and almost unprotected by the law. 
New inventions placed at the disposal of the merchant 
class provided railway and steamship facilities for the 
rapid transportation of raw materials to their factories 
and of manufactured goods to their customers. The 
Royal Navy guaranteed their safe passage and Lloyd’s 
insured them against loss. 


In spite of all these advantages, the English Industrial 
Revolution could hardly have succeeded unless a rev- 
olution in agriculture had taken place first. This agri- 
cultural revolution in Western Europe, which led to the 
growing of more wheat through enclosure of common 
land, to the rotation of crops, to the winter feeding of 
cattle and to other improvements in efficiency, was less 
spectacular than what happened soon afterwards in the 
factories, and it is much less vivid in our minds. Yet 
the two movements were intimately connected. Before 
any large-scale economic development can take place 
in an underdeveloped country, the output and efficiency 
of its agriculture must be increased. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place, the growing popula- 
tions of the cities and industrial areas must be fed, 
because they are not self-supporting, as are the vil- 
lagers. In the second place, the country-dwellers must 
be able to produce more food in order to earn higher 
incomes by selling surplus produce, or they will be 
unable to buy goods from the factories, and the indus- 
trialists will be without an essential market. It was 
fortunate for nineteenth-century England that these 
technical changes on the farms had largely taken place 
by the time the first factories were being built. 


But even the agricultural revolution at home would 
not have sufficed to feed the rapidly growing population, 
which was concentrating more and more on work that 
did not produce food. Just at this moment, another 
fortunate circumstance came to the help of the manu- 
facturers and businessmen. Broad farmlands were being 
opened up in North America, Argentina, Australia and 
New Zealand from which ample supplies of wheat, meat 
and dairy produce were to flow to the crowded cities of 
the United Kingdom in return for her eagerly desired 
manufactures. 


The historian cannot explain why European thought 
took the direction it did at the dawn of “modern” times 
or precisely why the Industrial Revolution occurred 
just when it did and how it did. Nevertheless, he has 
no difficulty in pointing out the contributing factors at 
which we have glanced, factors that help to explain 
why progress was so rapid. When we turn to the prob- 
lem of economic development in our contemporary 
world, it is obvious that conditions differ in many 
important respects from those we have been consider- 


ing. 
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Many of the underdeveloped countries of today do 
not possess the raw materials required for industrializa- 
tion. Still more important, few of them have undergone 
the long preliminary period of social change which took 
place in England before the Industrial Revolution be- 
gan there. In particular, most of these underdeveloped 
countries have never seen the emergence of a powerful 
mercantile class with the enterprise, the experience and 
the accumulated capital, as well as the broad interna- 
tional connections, which the businessmen enjoyed in 
England, the centre of a world-wide empire. In some 
of today’s underdeveloped countries, the small edu- 
cated class has often tended to despise commercial pur- 
suits, while lack of education and capital has prevented 
the mass of people from using trade as a means of 
substantially improving their condition. Moreover, na- 
tional income is so unevenly distributed that the in- 
ternal market for goods is even more limited than that 
which was available to the early manufacturers of 
England’s Industrial Revolution, and soon afterwards 
of America’s. 


Perhaps most fundamental of all is the different 
philosophy of life obtaining in many of today’s under- 
developed countries. The success of Western techno- 
logical civilization has depended from the first upon the 
desire of Western man for material goods and comforts. 
As the twentieth century advanced, this desire has been 
intensively cultivated by all the resources of profes- 
sional advertising. Compare this Western outlook with 
the traditional attitudes of a civilization like that of 
India. There, renunciation and the conquest of desire 
are principles deeply admired. Matter is the great illu- 
sion and desire the root of all evil, a force which draws 
man into a material world with which his real self can 
have no affinity, and to which his genuine interests 
would never bind him. From the standpoint of this 
ancient culture, the stimulation of material desires and 
the creation of means to satisfy those desires are in the 
highest degree vanity and foolishness. 


There are many underdeveloped countries in which 
these views are not held, and few educated Indians see 
an irreconcilable conflict between the Hindu religion 
and efforts to improve standards of living among the 
masses. The existence of such traditional attitudes 
before the great mystery of life and a widespread in- 
difference to the pursuit of material goals should, how- 
ever, be noted. It cannot be overlooked if we seek to 
compare the situation of today’s underdeveloped coun- 
tries with that of nineteenth-century England or Amer- 
ica. 

In next month’s instalment of this series we shall 
examine some of the specific obstacles which the under- 
developed countries now face in seeking to promote 
their economic development. We shall then be in a 
better position to consider the steps that can be taken 
to overcome these obstacles, both by national and 
international means. 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY? 


ly less than fifty years, unless there is a catastrophe or 

a change in population trends, the world’s popula- 
tion will have grown to some 6,000 million. In 1957 
and 1958 the earth’s population grew by ninety million 
—as much as the entire population of Japan and 
twice that of France—and in the next two years a further 
increase of 100 million is expected. By 1962 the world 
will have 3,000 million people; 4,000 million by 1977; 
5,000 million by 1990; and 6,000 million before the 
year 2000. 

These facts on world population trends are present- 
ed in The Future Growth of World Population, a 
comprehensive study recently published by the United 
Nations. 

Never in the history of mankind, according to the 
United Nations study, have human beings multiplied 
so rapidly as in this century. It took 200,000 years 
for the world’s population to reach 2,500 million; now 
it will take only thirty years to add another 2,000 
million. 

At the present rate of increase, the report concludes, 
in six hundred more years—little more than the time 
since the discovery of the New World—each human 
being will have only one square metre to live on. “It 
goes without saying that this can never take place; 
something will happen to prevent it,” the report 


declares. 
Why This Great Increase? 


The key to this unprecedented human multiplication 
is not, as might be supposed, a higher birth rate, but 
a dramatic drop in the death rate. The mortality rate 
is dropping everywhere, especially in the underde- 
veloped countries, where most of the world’s people 
live. This almost miraculous control over death has 
been possible thanks to advances in medicine and 
sanitation, which have lengthened the span of life and 
sharply reduced infant mortality. 

New low points in the death rate were recorded in 
1956 and 1957 in a number of areas with previously 
high mortality and continuing high fertility. For ex- 
ample, in Ceylon the death rate dropped in a single 
year by 9.8 per 1,000; in China, 8.0; in Costa Rica, 
9.6; in Hong Kong, 7.5; in Mexico, 12.1; in Puerto 
Rico, 7.0; in Singapore, 7.3; and in Trinidad and 
Tobago, 9.3. In ‘India, too, mortality has been sub- 
stantially cut. 
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If birth rates were dropping as fast as death rates, the 
population growth would not be so rapid. But the birth 
rate has not gone down in most countries, and in 
agrarian countries it has remained high. 

At present, according to the report, three babies are 
born and two people die every second. In the next 
twenty years, four births and two deaths per second may 
be expected—and there are more than thirty million 
seconds in a year. 

Two out of every three births and almost three out 
of four deaths are in Asia. In the next twenty-five 
years, the annual number of births will probably almost 
double in Latin America and increase by one half in 
Africa and Asia. The change in Europe will be slight. 

At the moment, the birth rate on the mainland of 
China probably ranges from 37 to 42 per 1,000, while 
death-rate estimates range from 17 to 21 per 1,000, or 
an annual natural increase of about 2 per cent. At that 
rate, the population on the mainland of China is in- 
creasing by more than ten million a year. 

In countries with advanced economies, population 
growth rates have generally been lower since the 
Second World War. Changes in their annual rates of 
natural increase, which in most cases now range from 
0.5 to 1.5 per cent, depend for the most part on varia- 
tions of their relatively low birth rates, as death rates 
remain low. 

In 1957, the birth rates of most European countries 
ranged from 15 to 22 per 1,000. In the Soviet Union, 
Canada, the United States, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand and the European population of South Africa, 
birth rates were somewhat higher, ranging between 23 
and 28 per 1,000. A decline in the marriage rate in 
the United States, which might presage a future de- 
crease in the birth rate, was noted in 1957 and 1958. 
Countries in southern and eastern Europe with birth 
rates above 22 per 1,000—notably Poland, Portugal, 
Romania and Yugoslavia—have shown some decline 
in recent years. 

Japan’s birth rate, which fell sharply from 34.3 in 
1947 to 17.2 in 1957, has recently shown signs of 
levelling out. The Puerto Rican birth rate was very 
high until the Second World War, but has progressively 
declined from 42.2 per 1,000 in 1947 to 32.4 per 
1,000 in 1957, an exceptional change for a country with 
such high fertility in the recent past. 

Another consequence of dropping death rates is the 
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prevalence of young populations. Most of the lives 
saved are among infants and children; a swift drop in 
mortality has the same effect as a sharp rise in fertility 
by increasing the proportion of children in relation to 


older age groups. 

There are two types of populations, according to the 
report. In Africa, Latin America and Asia, 40 or more 
per cent of the population is made up of children— 
young people under fifteen years of age—and 6 per cent 
or less are sixty or more years old. In Northern Amer- 
ica, Europe and Oceania, 30 per cent or less are 
under fifteen and 11 or more per cent are sixty or over. 
In the Soviet Union the population structure is ap- 
parently of an intermediate type, although precise con- 
ditions are not known. 

In 1950, the report points out, Northern America, 
Europe, Oceania and the Soviet Union had a combined 
child population of 210 million, compared with the 
700 million children of Africa, Latin America and 
Asia; the number of aged people, on the other hand, 
was more than eighty million—half the total—in the 
first four regions, less than eighty million in the rest. 

By 1975, the contrast is likely to be greater. North- 
ern America, Europe, Oceania and the Soviet Union 
may be expected to have some 275 million children and 
more than 150 million old people. In Africa, Latin 
America and Asia, there will probably be more than 
1,100 million children and less than 150 million aged. 


Have and Have-Not Populations 


Because the proportional increase in population in 
the underdeveloped countries is far greater than in the 
advanced countries, there will be a wide gap in popula- 
tion growth between them. The population of the ad- 
vanced countries—North America, Temperate South 
America, Japan, Europe, the Soviet Union, Australia 
and New Zealand — was estimated at 863 million in 
1950. On the basis of medium assumptions—the report 
uses three yardsticks, a low, a medium and a high 
assumption—their population will reach 1,175 million 
in 1975 and nearly 1,500 million in 2000, with an av- 
erage annual rate of growth of 1.2 per cent between 
1950 and 1975 and 1.0 per cent between 1975 and 2000. 

In the underdeveloped countries—Africa, Central 
America, Tropical South America, Asia outside Japan 
and the Soviet Union, and the Pacific Islands other 
than Australia and New Zealand—the population was 
estimated at 1,640 million in 1950. On the basis of the 
medium assumptions, it will reach 2,660 million in 1975 
and nearly 4,800 million in 2000, with an average 
annual rate of growth of 2.0 per cent between 1950 
and 1975 and 2.4 per cent between 1975 and 2000. 
The speeded-up natural increase in the underdeveloped 
countries in the last quarter of this century would take 
place despite the assumption of a general decline of 
fertility after 1975. 

What is the earth’s maximum population carrying 
capacity? How many people can live on the earth’s 


resources? 
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Many attempts have been made to answer this ques- 
tion, according to the report; however, it cannot be 
answered through scientific reasoning, for man’s even- 
tual adjustment to new situations cannot be predicted. 

Estimates of the world’s carrying capacity, according 
to the report, may have to be revised upward in view 
of recent scientific progress: the vast unused resources 
of vegetable substance in the sea, the possible use of 
solar energy, the likelihood that atomic energy will be- 
come widely available as a source of energy in the near 
future and other scientific discoveries may yield sur- 
prising results in terms of a more intensive use of 
nature’s gifts. But whether the number of human beings 
able to live on the earth’s resources depends on tech- 
nological progress alone is doubtful. 

Elaborate techniques in the intensive utilization of 
resources depend to an ever-increasing extent on a 
specialization of human activities which would require 
a high degree of social organization. This, in turn, 
would require individual discipline and restraint, things 
which, the report observes, human beings can scarcely 
tolerate beyond a certain point. Moreover, a major dis- 
ruption of the social fabric could cancel many of the 
gains of scientific progress. Whether previous condi- 
tional estimates of the world’s carrying capacity can 
be adjusted upward—and if they can be adjusted at all, 
by how much—is questionable, the report concludes. 

More disturbing than the projected figure of a popu- 
lation of 6,000 million or 7,000 million, the report 
states, is the fact that this situation may come so soon. 
The year 2000 is only about forty years away—no fur- 
ther in the future than the year 1914 is in the past. 


Population and Economic Development 


The technologically advanced areas contain slightly 
more than one third of the world’s population. This 
share, according to the seemingly most plausible ex- 
pectations, may drop to less than a quarter by the end 
of the century. Assumptions range from slightly less 
than one third to one fifth. 

How will these population changes affect economic 
development? It is difficult to say. Relative economic 
conditions in different parts of the world will change, 
the report states, and it is possible that the gulf between 
the living conditions of the two areas may be reduced; 
it is also possible that it may widen. One of the factors 
against a narrower gap is the expected rapid popula- 
tion growth in areas still deficient in technological 
equipment. 

Even in the extremely unlikely event that all under- 
developed countries follow the low assumptions and 
the advanced countries follow the high assumptions used 
for population trends in The Future Growth of World 
Population, the proportion of the world’s population 
in underdeveloped countries will increase. 

As there is no indication at present that fertility will 
decline in the underdeveloped countries, the medium 
and high assumptions used for forecasting growth are 
more realistic than the low assumptions. The projec- 
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In many countries, a falling infant death rate has resulted in populations with a high proportion of young 
people. Students of many nations relaxing in this open-air Greek theatre in Geneva present a pleasant scene. 


tions summarized in the study take into account the 
effects of probable changes in age structure on birth 
and death rates. The difference between the high and 
low estimates show the widest range within which future 
world and regional growth will in all reasonable prob- 
ability be confined 

But it is well to remember that the high, medium 
and low assumptions depend on fragmentary data from 
some areas, which may have distorted calculations 
somewhat, and that actual trends in the future will de- 
pend on the course of social, economic and political 
conditions affecting fertility and mortality. These future 
conditions can be assessed only on the basis of past 
and present experience, so that projections are only as 
reliable as present knowledge permits. 

Projections for most of the underdeveloped areas are 
based on indirect estimates of the components of popu- 
lation growth; these are less reliable than those for the 
economically more advanced areas. 

The need for better data is gradually being met by 
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new censuses and sample surveys, such as the recent 
ones in Cambodia, Guinea, India, Iran, Iraq, Nepal, 
the Philippines, Sudan and Thailand. A census was 
taken in January of this year in the Soviet Union, and 
many other countries are planning censuses in 1960 and 
1961. This knowledge about population size, natural 
increase, fertility and mortality throughout the world 
will make possible more realistic appraisals of popula- 
tion prospects. 

All population forecasts, of course, are subject to 
uncertainties and to adjustments in the light of new 
information. It is clear, however, the report states, that 
the world’s population is multiplying in unprecedented 
ways; this expansion, moreover, has probably not yet 
reached its peak. 

It is also clear that for the various regions there are 
in store significant differences in the size of the popula- 
tion growth. Even if fertility should decline in the 
underdeveloped countries, the rates of natural increase 
would not slacken appreciably for a long time to come. 
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Honoring a United Nations Anniversaty . . . 


Wwres the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
celebrated on December 10, 1958, postage stamps were 
one means of helping to bring the anniversary to the 
attention of peoples everywhere. As a result, the cele- 
bration has become a subject of worldwide philatelic 
interest. 

The United Nations has issued Human Rights Day 
stamps every year since the first issue on December 
10, 1952; but before 1958, apart from the United Na- 
tions stamps, only the Philippines, in 1951, and the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, in 1956, had issued 
stamps honoring Human Rights Day. There were three 
Stamps in each of those two commemorative issues. 

For the tenth anniversary, however, it was made 
known by the United Nations Philatelic Society that, 
as of mid-January, in addition to the two stamps issued 
by the United Nations itself, thirty-seven countries 
or territories had commemorated the event postally with 
the issuance of sixty-seven different stamps, and more 
were expected. The Philatelic Society is in the process 
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of compiling a complete listing of all stamps connected 
with the United Nations, the specialized agencies and 
their activities, as well as the forerunners of the United 
Nations, such as the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the Universal Postal 
Union. 

This was the first time that six member states of the 
United Nations — Argentina, Ceylon, Israel, Jordan, 
the USSR and Uruguay — had issued stamps in honor 
of the United Nations. A least two other countries had 
special cancellations on December 10, and several of 
those countries which issued stamps also provided first- 
day covers. 

With the Human Rights anniversary stamps, some 
forty-five member states of the United Nations have 
now produced stamps dealing with the United Nations 
or some aspect of its work. Those do not include the 
many stamps that have been issued by member states 
in honor of specialized agencies and the numerous 
stamps issued by non-member states honoring the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies. 
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The United Arab Republic Human Rights Day 
stamps for Egypt are of particular interest to anyone 
associated with the United Nations, because they bear 
the likeness of the late Dr. Mahmoud Azmi, who was 
Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights at its 
ninth and tenth sessions in 1953 and 1954. Dr. Azmi 
was permanent representative of Egypt to the United 
Nations when he died on November 3, 1954, shortly 
after he had collapsed while speaking for his Govern- 
ment at a meeting of the Security Council at Head- 
quarters. He had been a member of the Egyptian 
delegation to several sessions of the General Assembly 
and had served as Chairman of the Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press. 

The Azmi stamps, in two values, are overprinted 
“Palestine” for use in Gaza. The United Arab Republic 
stamps for Syria are of a different design and in three 
values. 

The central design of the 750-pruta stamp of Israel 
is a slab of stone inscribed in Hebrew, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” This quotation from Leviti- 
cus is repeated in Chinese, English, French, Russian 
and Spanish on each of the tabs along the bottom row 
of stamps on each sheet and is said to be the first time 
that a Bible quotation has appeared in the five official 
languages of the United Nations on any stamp or tab. 

The widespread commemoration with postage stamps 
of the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Univer- 
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.. with Postage Stamps 





sal Declaration of Human Rights stemmed from one of 
the recommendations for celebration of the anniversary 
made by the Commission on Human Rights in 1956. 
Speaking generally, the Commission expressed the view 
that two main considerations should be borne in mind. 

The celebration should demonstrate to the world, it 
said, the great step which the adoption of the Declara- 
tion represents, and its unique character as an inter- 
national document. 

“It would therefore be fitting,” it added, “that the 
celebration should, wherever possible, serve as a vivid 
illustration of the work accomplished by the United 
Nations in defining the rights proclaimed and ensuring 
respect for them. At the same time, in order to stimu- 
late greater efforts in the field of human rights, the cele- 
bration should emphasize the considerable amount of 
work which yet remains to be done, in particular the 
importance of the adoption and ratification of the draft 
covenants on civil and political rights and on economic, 
social and cultural rights.” 

The Commission stated that the celebration should 
also afford an opportunity for making better known the 
rights and freedoms set forth in the Declaration, for 
awakening renewed interest in, and greater understand- 
ing of, those rights and freedoms, and thus encouraging 
increasing respect for them. 

Among the several specific recommendations were 
two of philatelic interest: first. that every government 
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should issue national Human Rights stamps, first-day 


covers or special cancellations on December 10, 1958; 
and, second, that United Nations Human Rights stamps, 
first-day covers and special cancellations honoring the 
tenth anniversary should also be issued. 

Subsequently the Economic and Social Council urged 
all member states of the United Nations or members 
of the specialized agencies to join in observing the 
tenth anniversary, making such use as they considered 
appropriate of the plans approved by the Commission 
on Human Rights. It also called on the specialized 
agencies, intergovernmental organizations and non- 


governmental organizations to join in celebrating the 


anniversary. 

The Council requested the Secretary-General, in co- 
operation with a committee consisting of representatives 
of Chile, France, Egypt, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Sweden, and in consultation with the Director-General 
of UNESCO and the executive heads of the other spe- 
cialized agencies, to make the necessary arrangements 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

On the basis of that committee’s report, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, on July 21, 1958, recom- 
mended that the General Assembly, during its thirteenth 
session, devote a special meeting on December 10. 
1958, to the observance of the tenth anniversary. This 
the Assembly did. (See the Review for January 1959.) 

The Council also urged all member states of the 
United Nations or members of the specialized agencies 
to observe the anniversary in their own countries, and 
in particular to make the text of the Declaration widely 
known, and continually to promote increasing respect 
for the rights enunciated therein, “to the end that this 
common standard of achievement may be universally 
realized.” 

The Council expressed the hope that non-govern- 
mental organizations participating in the observance 
would encourage their national and local affiliates, as 
part of their observance of the anniversary in 1958, to 
organize conferences and other meetings and discus- 
sions on human rights, giving wide publicity to the text 
of the Declaration, to the end that “men and women 
everywhere may achieve fuller enjoyment of the rights 
to which they are entitled and that each may learn to 
respect the rights of others.” 

And so, in their unique way, the postage stamps of 
many countries have been helping to make better 
known what Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
described as one of the finest achievements of the 
United Nations — “the drafting and adoption of this 
first world charter of human rights.” 








Stamps Issued in Honor of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the Adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as of Mid-January 1959 


No. of 
Stamps 


ARGENTINA: 40c l 
BRAZIL: 2.50 crzs. l 
BELGIUM: 2.50 fr. l 
CEYLON: 10 and 85c 2 
CHINA: 0.40, 0.60, 1.00 and 3.00 dollars 4 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA: 10 and 30c 2 
FRENCH TERRITORIES: 9 

Comoro Islands: 20 fr. 

French Equatorial Africa: 20 fr. 

French Somaliland: 20 fr. 

French West Africa: 20 fr. 

New Caledonia: 7 fr. 

Polynesia: 7 fr. 

Republic of Madagascar: 10 fr. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon: 20 fr. 

Wallis and Futuna Islands: 17 fr. 
FRENCH UNION: 

Cameroons: 20 fr. 

Togoland Republic: 20 fr. 
GERMANY, 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF: 10 and 25 pf 
INDONESIA: 10, 15, 35, 50 and 75 sen 
IRAN: 6 and 8 rials 
ISRAEL: 750 pruta 
JAPAN: 10 yen 
JORDAN: 5, 15, 35 and 45 fils 
LIBYA: 10, 15 and 30m 


where NM” Iv 


LIBERIA: 3, 5, 10 and 12c and souvenir sheet 
(20c) 

MEXIco: 50c 

NEPAL: 3c 

PAKISTAN: 142 and l4a 

POLAND: 2.50 zl. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: 
Egypt: 10 and 35 mills 
Palestine: 10 and 35 mills 
Syria: 25, 35 and 40 piastres 

URUGUAY: 23, 34 and 44c 

UssR: 60 rub. 

VIETNAM: 0.50, 1, 2 and 6d 

YUGOSLAVIA: 30 dinars 

UNITED NATIONS: 4 and 8c 


Total 


Austria and the Republic of Korea had special 
cancellations on December 10. 
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Intergovernmental Maritime 


Consultative Organization 


Newest Specialized Agency Deals with Problems of Shipping 


ITH the participation of thirty-two nations, the first 

international organization wholly devoted to trans- 
port of people and goods by sea was completed on Jan- 
uary 19 when the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization ended its first Assembly session 
and established its secretariat and work program. The 
organization is the United Nations’ twelfth specialized 
agency. Its members include not only those countries 
which provide shipping services but also those which 
rely largely on the shipping services of other nations. 

After two weeks of discussions at historic Church 
House in London, where the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations in 1945 drew up the framework 
on which the United Nations itself was built, the 
Assembly: 

elected the rmco Council which will act as the gov- 
erning body between the biennial sessions of the 
Assembly; 

chose Ove Nielsen, of Denmark, a man whose career 
in shipping began in sail, as Secretary-General; and 

though it failed to agree on a definition of “the 
largest ship-owning nations” for the purposes of elec- 
tion to the Maritime Safety Committee, elected that 
Committee and agreed to ask the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion on interpretation of 
the article of the Convention under which the election 
was held. 

The Assembly approved the agreement on the rela- 
tionship of the agency with the United Nations and 
agreed to accept duties in connection with the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, with 
the International Code of Signals, with the establish- 
ment of the group of experts on the unification of mari- 
time tonnage measurement and with the International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea 
by Oil. 
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The budget for 1Mco for 1959-1961 will be $726,- 
000, paid by member states on an agreed scale of as- 
sessments and expenses. 

Though the largest number of passengers and the 
greatest amount of commodities that the world ex- 
changes continue to be carried in ships, an international 
organization wholly devoted to the many problems 
growing out of this trade was a comparatively long 
time in coming. 

In a two-week conference which ended in Geneva 
on March 6, 1948, countries concerned prepared and 
opened for signature and acceptance the Convention 
on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization to enter into force when twenty-one states, 
of which seven would each have a total tonnage of not 
less than one million gross tons of shipping, should 
become parties to it. 

“There are various reasons why maritime navigation 
has not been in too great a hurry to organize itself on 
the specialized agency pattern,” Dr. Jan Johan Oveyaar, 
who was President of the Conference, said when the 
Convention was approved. “First and foremost, there 
were already in existence various organizations in the 
maritime navigation field, both governmental and non- 
governmental. Secondly, the shipping industry in many 
of the greater maritime nations showed some reluctance 
to, if not apprehension of, the creation of a world-wide 
governmental forum. To some extent, this view is linked 
up with the view that governments should interfere as 
little as possible with international shipping, an indus- 
try which, it was held, could thrive only on the incen- 
tives of private enterprise.” 

The Convention provided that the organization deal 
with matters concerning safety at sea, the prevention 
of pollution of the sea and standard regulations for the 
tonnage measurement of ships. Other stipulations are 
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that the organization shall also discourage discrimina- 
tory action or unnecessary restriction by governments 
affecting international shipping; consider matters con- 
cerning unfair restrictive practices by shipping con- 
cerns; provide for exchange of information; and take 
up any other shipping matters referred to it by any 
organ of the United Nations. 

Imco headquarters will be in London. 

The Convention provided for an Assembly of all 
members to meet every two years; a Council of sixteen 
members; a Maritime Safety Committee of fourteen 
members elected by the Assembly; other subsidiary 
organs considered necessary; and a secretariat headed 
by a Secretary-General. The Secretary of the Maritime 
Safety Committee was to be appointed by the IMco 
Secretary-General. 

The aim was to provide machinery for cooperation 
among governments in the field of governmental regula- 
tion and practices relating to technical matters of all 
kinds affecting shipping engaged in international trade 
and to encourage the general adoption of the highest 
practicable standards in matters concerning maritime 
safety and efficiency of navigation. 

The agency would coordinate its activities with agen- 
cies dealing with telecommunications, meteorology and 
aviation 

The Conference also elected twelve members to the 
imMco Council, with four more to be added later. They 


are Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United 


Launches and other lifeboats help provide 
safety at sea, a concern of the new agency. 


Kingdom, United States—representing nations with the 
“largest interest in providing international shipping 
services”; and Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France and India—nations with the “largest interest in 
international seaborne trade.” 

After the Convention was adopted, acceptances came 
slowly. In April 1953, the Economic and Social Coun- 


Ove Nielsen, Secretary-General, told 
members he would like to bring the “salt 
water spirit’ to the new organization. 


cil invited the states which had accepted the Conven- 
tion to suggest ways of hurrying along establishment 
of the organization. A report prepared in that year for 
the United Nations Transport and Communications 
Commission stated that “the absence of an intergovern- 
mental organization competent for maritime questions 
has been publicly regretted many times by other organ- 
on such urgent 


izations as it prevented joint action... 
matters as search and rescue, improvements in com- 
bined maritime and aeronautical distress operations” 
and other problems. : 


The fourteen governments which had accepted the 
Convention met in London on October 27 and 28, 
1953. Among their reasons for recommending that their 
governments “should continue and increase their ef- 
forts to persuade world opinion that the urgent coming 
into being of IMCO is essential” were these: 

the 1949 Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea 
calls for supervision and the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee was set up under the Convention for that pur- 
pose; 

the complex and highly technical problem of ton- 
nage measurement, particularly relevant in the assess- 
ment of port, lighter and canal dues, has been set aside 
for IMCO; 
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The bulk of the world’s transport of goods and people still ride by ships. Loading melons at Valparaiso, Chile 


the problem of pollution of the seas by oil is pressing 
and consideration of it by 1Mco can facilitate solutions; 

there is widespread concern about flag discrimination 
and removal of unnecessary restrictions affecting ship- 
ping is an urgent necessity. 

The requirements were at last fulfilled on March 17, 
1958, when Japan accepted the Convention. By then 
the twenty-one countries—eight of them with not less 
than one million gross tons of shipping, with those 
countries’ approximate tonnage—were: 

Argentina (1,038,000), Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Canada (1,500,000), Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
France (4,000,000), Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy (4,500,000), Japan (4,400,000), Mexico, 
Netherlands (4,300,000), Switzerland, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom (19,800,000), United States 
(26,000,000 ). 

Following extensive work on the part of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, the first Assembly of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
opened in Church House, Westminster, London, on 
January 6, with the representatives of twenty-four 
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countries present. Louis C. Audette (Canada) was 
elected President of the Assembly by acclamation. 
Toru Nakagawa (Japan) was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent and Sir Gilmour Jenkins (United Kingdom) Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

In an address of welcome on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, Harold Watkinson, United Kingdom Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation, pointed out that IMcOo 
was the first specialized agency of the United Nations 
to be established in the United Kingdom, adding that 
it was appropriate that an organization dealing with 
maritime matters should find its home in London. 

Stressing the vital work which IMCO was to perform, 
Mr. Watkinson pledged the full support of his Govern- 
ment to the new agency and wished it “a fair wind and 
good progress in setting up a vigorous and successful 
organization.” 

A message of welcome from Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold was read by Martin Hill, Deputy Under- 
Secretary and Personal Representative of the Secretary- 
General to the Specialized Agencies. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said that the inauguration of the new agency 
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was “a gratifying occasion” for the United Nations, and 
pledged the full support of the United Nations in mak- 
ing its work a success. 

The twenty-four countries represented at the open- 
ing meeting were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, China, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Switzerland, Turkey, 
USSR, United Kingdom and United States. 

The only real difficulty came in the election of mem- 
bers of the Maritime Safety Committee. The contro- 
versy involved the old question of flags of convenience. 

Membership in the Committee is covered by article 
28 of the maritime group’s Convention. This specifies 
that it shall consist of fourteen nations elected by the 
Assembly from the organization’s members having an 
important interest in maritime safety. 

Not fewer than eight shall be “the largest ship- 
owning nations,” the article says. 

It declares further that the remainder shall be elected 
sO as to assure adequate representation “of other 
nations with an important interest in maritime safety, 
such as nations interested in the supply of large num- 
bers of crews or in the carriage of large numbers of 
berthed and unberthed passengers, and of major geo- 
graphical areas.” 

Panama and Liberia contended that the phrase “the 
largest ship-owning nations” should be interpreted in 
the light of the tonnage registered under a national flag. 
This would assure both of membership, for Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping puts Liberia third in this category 
and Panama eighth. Much of the tonnage registered 
under the Liberian and Panamanian flags is owned by 
nationals of other countries. 

The opponents maintained that the standards should 
be the amount of tonnage actually owned by nationals 
of the country 

The United States offered a resolution suggesting 


that the election of a permanent committee be deferred 
until the second Assembly session in 1961 and pro- 
posing that the Assembly now establish a provisional 
committee. 

The provisional committee would be open to all 
members of the organization desiring to participate and 
willing to send technically qualified representatives to 
its meeting. 

The proposal was rejected by a vote of 12 to 14, 
with 2 abstentions. The United Kingdom called for a 
separate vote to be taken on each of the eight places 
allocated to the “largest ship-owning nations” on the 
permanent Maritime Safety Committee. The resolution 
stipulated that voting would be in the order in which 
nations appear on a secretariat list and the eight which 
first received a majority vote would be declared elected. 

The Assembly approved this procedure and elected 
as the “largest ship-owning nations” United States, 
United Kingdom, Norway, Japan, Italy, Netherlands, 
France and Federal Republic of Germany. Six addi- 
tional nations elected are: Argentina, Canada, Greece, 
Pakistan, USSR and United Arab Republic. 

Several countries, including the United States, Li- 
beria and Panama, contested the validity of the election, 
since Liberia and Panama failed to obtain seats on the 
Committee. In view of the disagreement over the inter- 
pretation of article 28, the Assembly decided to refer 
the matter to the International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion. 

The Court is to be asked to give an advisory opin- 
ion on the following question: “Is the Maritime Safety 
Committee of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization, which was elected on January 15, 
1959, constituted in accordance with the Convention 
for the establishment of the organization?” 

The Maritime Safety Committee held its inaugural 
session on January 19 and elected Captain C. Moolen- 
burgh, Inspector General of Navigation of the Nether- 
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What is the tonnage of this Danish ship loading eggs for England? Answers could 
differ in different cduntries. IMCO will try to standardize tonnage measurement. 
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All ships contribute to the pollution of seas by oil and other wastes, a problem IMCO 
will tackle soon. In Rotterdam, a private company runs a cleaning service for tankers. 


lands, as its first Chairman. Ferdinando Ghighlia, In- 
spector General of the Italian Ministry of the Merchant 
Marine, was elected Vice-Chairman. 

The Committee accepted a USSR proposal to set up 
a Subcommittee on Maritime Tonnage Measurement 
composed of any members of the Committee or of 
IMCO which wish to participate. The Maritime Safety 
Committee will meet again during November 1959. 

With the admission of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, which was approved by the 1mco Council and 
the Assembly during this session, the membership of 
IMCO stands at thirty-two. The present members are: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Burma, Canada, China, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Switzerland, 
Turkey, USSR, United Arab Republic, United Kingdom 
and United States. 

At the opening meeting, the Assembly was informed 
that the Governments of Denmark and Sweden are 


Greece, 


proceeding to ratify the iwco Convention as rapidly as 
possible and that they will become members in the 
course of the next two months. 


All member governments except Burma were repre- 
sented at the Assembly. Mexico was represented by an 
observer and India participated in the proceedings with- 
out a vote, pending the circulation to member govern- 
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ments of the declaration which was attached to its 
ratification of the Convention. India is now a member 
state. 

The Maritime Conference had designated twelve of 
the sixteen places on the 1mco Council. For the four 
remaining places, the Assembly elected the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan and USSR. Pending 
its ratification of the 1wco Convention, Sweden will sit 
on the Council in a “quasi-observer” status. 

The appointment of Ove Nielsen as the first Secre- 
tary-General of IMCO was recommended by the Council 
and approved by the Assembly. Mr. Nielsen served for 
a number of years as Chief of the Shipping Department 
of the Danish Government and represented his country 
at many international maritime and shipping confer- 
ences. 

Attending the Assembly were observers from twenty- 
five non-member governments of the agency; from 
seven agencies in relationship with the United Nations 
—the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Labor Organ- 
ization, the International Telecommunication Union, 
the World Health Organization and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization; and from fourteen other inter- 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. 

The second session of the 1mco Assembly will be 
held in London in April or May 1961. 
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Destiny of Two African Trust Areas 


Issue of the Cameroons 


Before the General Assembly 


| Agua NDATIONS concerning the political destiny 

of nearly five million Africans are expected to be 
made by the General Assembly on the resumption of 
its thirteenth session later this month. These people 
live in the adjacent West African trust territories of the 
Cameroons under British administration and the Came- 
roons under French administration, both of which have 
now reached the threshold of self-government. 

France has already announced that the French Came 
roons will become fully independent by January | next 
year, in accordance with the wishes of the territory’s 
Legislative Assembly, expressed in a resolution adopted 
on October 24 last. (See the Review for December, 
1958.) 

In one of its final actions before its adjournment last 
December, the General Assembly decided to resume 
its session on February 20, 1959, “to consider exclu- 
sively” the question of the future of the British and 
French Cameroons. The issue had already been dis- 
cussed in the Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee and a comprehensive resolution on the subject 
received unanimous endorsement. This noted the 
French Government’s declaration that the French Came- 
roons is to achieve independence on January 1, 1960. 
thus fulfilling the objectives of the Trusteeship System 
The resolution further noted the statement of the United 
Kingdom’s representative to the effect that the British 
Cameroons is expected to attain the Charter’s aims in 
1960. |The British Cameroons is administered as an 
integral part of Nigeria which, it has been announced, 
will become an independent state in October 1960. The 
United Kingdom has also announced its intention of 
giving the people of the British Cameroons a chance of 
freely expressing their wishes as to their own future. | 

The General Assembly, in its resolution, then asked 
the Trusteeship Council to examine as early as possible 
the reports of the United Nations visiting mission to the 
two territories and transmit them, with its observations 
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and recommendations, to the Assembly not later than 
February 20, 1959. This, it stated, was to enable the 
Assembly, in consultation with the two administering 
authorities, to take “the necessary measures in connec- 
tion with the full attainment of the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System in the two territories.” 


Views of Petitioners 


The Assembly’s Fourth Committee, during lengthy 
discussion of the subject last autumn, heard a number 
of Cameroonian petitioners present their views on con- 
ditions and prospects in the two territories. Some of 
these indigenous spokesmen will again make the long 
journey from West Africa to New York in order to 
present their views on their countries’ future to the 
Assembly. A number of other petitioners from the two 
territories, representing various political groups, have 
also requested permission for oral hearings by the 
Assembly. 

While the debate on the Cameroons was taking place. 
the four-member visiting mission sent out to West 
Africa by the Trusteeship Council was touring the two 
territories, investigating conditions at first hand. The 
mission was composed of the representatives of four 
member nations: Benjamin Gerig of the United States, 
Chairman; Rikhi Jaipal of India; Georges Salomon of 
Haiti; and W. G. Thorp of New Zealand. The mission 
returned to United Nations Headquarters on December 
14 and its reports on the two territories will be taken up 
by the Trusteeship Council early this month. [At the 
time the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW went to press, the 
mission’s reports had not been issued. | 


Council’s Session 


The Trusteeship Council was expected to consider 
the mission’s reports in conjunction with the annual 
reports on the Cameroons of the two administering 
authorities. The latter were also expected to submit 
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their observations on the mission’s findings in time for 
the Council’s consideration. Subsequently, the Council 
will submit its own conclusions on the reports to the 
General Assembly for its consideration. 

The Trusteeship Council’s session—its twenty-third 
—will have special significance for other dependent 
peoples in Africa. For, in addition to the Cameroons 
question, the Council is scheduled to review develop- 
ments in two other African trust areas—Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Tanganyika Elections 


In Tanganyika major constitutional changes have 
included the establishment of a ministerial system of 
government to replace the old membership system, and 
a number of assistant African ministers are now in- 
cluded in the government of the territory. Last Septem- 
ber the initial phase of elections to select representative 
members of the new Legislative Council took place. 

rhe elections, the first ever held in Tanganyika on a 
territory-wide basis, aroused great interest and a very 
large proportion of the registered electors voted. The 
results of the first stage represented a sweeping victory 
for the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU), 
all of its candidates being elected. The second stage of 
the elections was due to take place on February 9. Of 
the fifteen seats up for election only three will be con- 
tested, however, as twelve candidates have already been 
returned unopposed. In each case the candidate was a 
rANU member, or sponsored by that party. None of the 
United Tanganyika Party’s candidates were returned in 
the first round and were not contesting the second phase 
of the elections. Full details of these and other develop- 
ments in Tanganyika will be given to the Council by 
Mr. John Fletcher-Cooke, special representative of the 
administering authority, who will present Britain’s re- 
port on this, the largest of the trust territories. 

The Council is also due to examine Belgium’s annual 
report on its stewardship in Ruanda-Urundi, where 
recent reforms have increased the tempo of progress. 


Togoland Nears Independence 


France’s annual report on French Togoland is also 
listed in the Council’s provisional agenda. This, how- 
ever, is expected to be a formality, as complete agree- 
ment has been reached for the proclamation of Togo- 
land’s independence in 1960. On November 14 last the 
General Assembly unanimously endorsed its Fourth 
Committee’s recommendation for Togoland’s independ- 
ence, noting that the French and Togolese Governments 
had decided, by mutual agreement, that the territory 
should attain independence in 1960, in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of the Togoland Chamber of 
Deputies. The Assembly then congratulated France, the 
authorities and the people of Togoland on their achieve- 
ments, which have enabled the basic aims of the Trus- 
teeship System to be achieved in the West African 
territory. 
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Village Headman inspects coffee plants 
in the British-administered Cameroons. 


Newly independent states face knotty problems. In 
acknowledging this, Sylvanus Olympio, Prime Minister 
of Togoland, told the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
that his government hoped the United Nations would 
help the young country in tackling the difficult problems 
ahead, especially those inherent in any change in form 
of government. Mr. Olympio added: “The entire Togo- 
lese people trust that your interest, your wise counsel, 


and your benevolent encouragement will not be lacking.” 


Mr. Olympio, who first appeared before the Assem- 


bly in 1947 as a petitioner for the Ewe tribe of Togo- 
land, expressed gratitude for the “patience and under- 
standing” shown by the Assembly to his people’s oral 
petitions throughout the years. He also paid tribute to 


France which, despite past political differences, had, he 
said, contributed generously to the advancement of 
Togoland. 
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Subcommission Studtes Prevention of 


Discrimination in Political Rights, 


Religious Rights and Employment 


2 Subcommission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities by January 
20 had completed discussion of three 
items on the agenda of its eleventh 
session, which opened at Headquar- 
ters on January 5. The items deal 
with discrimination in employment 
and occupation, in religious rights and 
practices and in political rights. 

The Subcommission’s twelve mem- 
bers, elected by the Commission on 
Human Rights, serve in their personal 
capacity as independent experts and 
do not represent their governments, 
although their election is subject to 
the consent of their governments. 
Over the past years, the group has 
initiated or undertaken world-wide 
studies on specific aspects of discrim- 
ination in the observance of human 
rights proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

At an earlier session, the Subcom- 
mission entrusted the task of survey- 
ing discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment and occupation to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization as the 
body best equipped for this work. The 
group was kept informed of ILo’s ac- 
tivities and made comments and sug- 
gestions, At the current session ILO in- 
formed the Subcommission of the 
adoption on June 23, 1958, of a Con- 
vention and a Recommendation call- 
ing on all 1Lo member states to take 
steps to eliminate discrimination in 
respect of employment and occupa- 
tion 

Discrimination, the 1Lo document 
says, includes any distinction, exclu- 
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sion or preference made on the basis 
of race, color, sex, religion, political 
opinion, national extraction or social 
origin which has the effect of nulli- 
fying or impairing equality of oppor- 
tunity or treatment in employment or 
occupation. 

Any distinction, exclusion or pref- 
erence in respect of a particular job 
based on the inherent requirements of 
the job is not deemed to be discrim- 
ination. 

Countries ratifying the convention 
will undertake to declare and pursue 
a national policy designed to promote, 
by methods appropriate to national 
conditions and practice, equality of 
opportunity and treatment in respect 
of employment and occupation with 
a view to eliminating discrimination. 

Countries for whom the convention 
is in force are to seek the cooperation 
of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions and other appropriate bodies in 
promoting anti-discrimination policy, 
enact legislation and promote educa- 
tional programs and repeal statutory 
provisions and modify administrative 
practices which are inconsistent with 
the policy. 


A Recommendation 


The recommendation, not subject 
to ratification but advisory to ILO 
members, deals with the formulation, 
application and coordination of an 
anti-discrimination policy. It covers 
such points as discrimination in access 
to placement services and vocational 
training, remuneration for work of 


equal value and conditions of work. 
It applies an anti-discrimination policy 
in collective bargaining and to em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations 
and also suggests the establishment of 
agencies for promoting application of 
the policy in all fields of public and 
private employment. 


Rudolf Metall, presenting the Con- 
vention and Recommendation to the 
Subcommission for 1Lo, emphasized 
that the most important task ahead 
was to secure ratifications of the Con- 
vention and to make sure that its 
provisions would be implemented. He 
said that mo would keep the Sub- 
commission informed of important 
developments as they occurred. 


The Subcommission expressed great 
satisfaction that the International 
Labor Conference had adopted the 
Convention and a Recommendation. 


The resolution, sponsored jointly 
by Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) and 
Hérard Roy (Haiti), states that the 
ILO action marks a very important 
step toward the abolition of discrim- 
ination in this matter. It was unani- 
mously approved. The Subcommission 
requested the Commission on Human 
Rights to ask the Economic and Social 
Council to call upon governments to 
ratify the convention so that it may 
be applied as fully and widely as pos- 
sible and to adjust their policies to the 
recommendation. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to transmit to ILo the 
observations made by members of the 
Subcommission on the two _ instru- 
ments and to keep the Subcommission 
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informed regarding their implementa- 
tion. 

In discussion in the Subcommission 
several members suggested ways in 
which the Convention and the Recom- 
mendation might be improved upon 
or strengthened at a later stage. 

A. A. Fomin (USSR) said that in 
order to complete its task 1Lo would 
eventually have to correct several 
serious deficiencies in the convention, 
first because it laid down no binding 
obligation on governments to erad- 
icate discrimination and second be- 
cause it did not prohibit racial dis- 
crimination. 

Arcot Krishnaswami (India) con- 
sidered that the absence of any refer- 
ence to the need for governments to 
adopt a policy promoting full employ- 
ment and economic growth was a 
major Omission which should be cor- 
rected as soon as possible. 

The creation of conditions of full 
employment and economic growth are 
essential factors in the elimination of 
discrimination in employment and 
occupation, he said, and should not 
have been overlooked. Economic 
growth is as basic to underdeveloped 
countries as full employment is to the 
advanced industrial countries. The 
proper climate for combating discrim- 
ination would be one in which policies 
of economic growth and full employ- 
ment are promoted, Mr. Krishna- 
swami asserted. 

He raised a question as to the mean- 
ing of the term “national extraction,” 
recalling that the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights employed the 
term “nationality” in enumerating the 
grounds on which discrimination is 
forbidden. He quoted the interpreta- 
tion of the term “national extraction” 
furnished by the drafting committee 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence’s Committee on Discrimination: 


“The Committee agreed that dis- 
tinctions, exclusions and preferences 
made on the basis of national ex- 
traction meant distinctions between 
nationals of the ratifying countries 
made on the ground of foreign an- 
cestry or foreign birth.” 


This interpretation, Mr. Krishna- 
swami felt, prohibited discrimination 
between nationals of a ratifying coun- 
try but did not prohibit discrimina- 
tion against foreigners or stateless 
persons. In recent times, as a conse- 
quence of the emergence of new 
States, several instances had occurred 
of certain categories of persons, for- 
merly considered to be nationals of 
these countries, not acquiring the 
nationality of the new state. They had 
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thus been made stateless even though 
their ancestors had lived in the country 
for several generations, sharing the 
burdens in common. The fate of 
these persons, who in fact have no 
other home except the country in 
which they live, cannot be considered 
of less importance than, say, that of 
migrant workers for whose benetit 
iLo had adopted a convention in 1949, 
Mr. Krishnaswami said. He suggested 
that, pending the adoption by Lo of 
suitable instruments to ensure non- 
discrimination in respect of employ- 
ment and occupation for these state- 
less persons, it would be proper to ium- 
plement in their favor the United 
Nations Convention on the Status of 
Stateless Persons. Several members of 
the Subcommission, including Mr. 
Santa Cruz (Chile), Mr. Roy (Haiti), 
Mr. Chayet (France), Mr. Spaulding 
(United States), Mr. Hiscocks ( United 
Kingdom) and Mr. Inglés (Philip- 
pines), supported the views expressed 
by Mr. Krishnaswami. 

Others, however, pointed out that it 
was not at all clear that the words 
“national extraction” did not cover 
the case of stateless persons and that 
in any event the problems of stateless 
persons were being dealt with by other 
organs of the United Nations and 
were not the particular concern of the 
Subcommission. 


Continuous Procedure 


Mr. Metall explained that the adop- 
tion of the Convention and Recom- 
mendation by the International Labor 
Conference set in motion a continuous 
procedure. Under the Constitution of 
ILO each member must bring the con- 
vention before the authorities com- 
petent to ratify it within one year 
after the closing of the Conference. 
The convention will come into force 
twelve months after the date on which 
the ratifications of two members have 
been registered with the Director-Gen- 
eral, States which ratify the conven- 
tion will thereby assume the obliga- 
tion to apply its provisions and to sub- 
mit reports thereon to the Director- 
General, in reply to a questionnaire 
drawn up by the Governing Body. 
These reports are considered by a 
committee of experts, which makes 
annual studies of the application of 
each convention by the parties to it. 
The reports of the expert committee 
are submitted to a committee of the 
International Labor Conference com- 
posed of the representatives of 
governments, workers and employers, 
which considers the extent to which 


national legislation conforms to the 
provisions of the convention. This 
committee’s report is then considered 
by the Conference, also a tripartite 
body. Moreover, the 1Lo Governing 
Body can, from time to time, present 
to the General Conference a report on 
the working of the convention and 
ask the states which have not ratified 
it to submit reports, Mr. Metall said. 

The Recommendation, on the other 
hand, does not require ratification. In 
each state the recommendation has 
to be submitted to the national legis- 
lative authority within one year and 
states are required to furnish the ILo 
Director-General periodically with re- 
ports on the effect which has been 
given to it. 

Some members of the Subcommis- 
sion, while recognizing that the pro- 
cess of giving effect to the convention 
and the recommendation follows well- 
established precedents and that the 
International Labor Organization 
bears the primary responsibility in 
this field, considered it advisable to re- 
tain the item “Discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation” 
on the Subcommission’s agenda. They 
suggested, inter alia, that at an early 
session the Subcommission and ILO 
should consider what further steps 
need be taken, jointly or separately, 
to eradicate discrimination in this 
field; and that as soon as possible the 
Subcommission should examine a re- 
port by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold on any action taken to 
eradicate discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation and in particu- 
lar on the implementation of the con- 
vention. 


Premature 


Other members felt that it was 
premature to include the item on the 
agenda of the Subcommission’s 
twelfth session. Since several years 
will elapse before the provisions of 
the convention become operative, the 
Subcommission will have little fur- 
ther work in this field in the near 
future. They agreed that the matter 
could be taken up further as the basis 
of a report to be prepared by the 
Secretary-General. 

Theodore Spaulding (United States) 
said that both the United Nations and 
ILO could take steps to educate world 
opinion on the harmful effects of dis- 
crimination in employment and occu- 
pation. Such a program could achieve 
important results and assist in making 
a reality of the terms of the conven- 
tion and recommendation. 





After consideration of a draft re- 
discrimination in_ religious 
submitted by Mr. Krish- 
naswami, the Subcommission unani- 


port on 
rights, 


mously expressed its appreciation to 
the Special Rapporteur and all those 
who cooperated with him. It requested 
him to take into account the views ex- 
pressed in the Subcommission and to 
complete his final report for consider- 
ation by the Subcommission next year. 

\. A. Fomin (USSR) and Jacek 
Machowski (Poland) opposed the last 
part of the resolution in which the 
Subcommission expressed the hope 
that, in any work that may be done in 
1959 on the article concerning free- 
dom of religion and of thought in the 


The proposal was sponsored by 


Claude Chayet (France), C. Richard 
Hiscocks (United Kingdom), Judge 
José Inglés (Philippines) and Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile). 


Religious Rights 


In 1956, the Subcommission ap- 
pointed Mr. Krishnaswami as Special 
Rapporteur for the study of discrim- 
ination in the matter of religious rights 
and practices. Last year, Mr. Krish- 
naswami submitted a 78-page draft 
report which was discussed in detail 
by the Subcommission at its tenth ses- 
Since then he has written a 
supplement to his draft report which, 
in addition to other new chapters, 
action to 


sion. 


contains proposals for 


establish their supremacy — it is com- 
forting to record freedom from dis- 
crimination in the matter of religious 
rights and practices in large parts of 
the world,” Mr. Krishnaswami_ re- 
ported. “No longer is this question 
world-wide in character. What started 
as a toleration of dissenting creeds 
and beliefs —a considerable advance 
if one takes account of the climate of 
the times, even though it was based 
only on sufferance of other faiths and 
beliefs by the dominant religion of 
the state—has matured in many 
countries into a recognition of the 
right of everyone to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. With 
the adoption of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, this right was 


Mohamed Awad (centre) was re-elected Chairman by the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 


tion of Minorities at the Subcommission’s eleventh session, January 5 through 23, at Headquarters. Vieno Voitto Saario 
(left) was Rapporteur and José D. Inglés Vice-Chairman. 


draft covenant on civil and political 
rights, the “higher 
United Nations will take into account 
the ideas contained in the draft basic 
rules included in Mr. Krishnaswami’s 


bodies” of the 


report 

Ihe resolution expressed the Sub- 
commission’s opinion that the trien- 
nial reporting procedure of the Com- 
Human Rights may in 
future provide a suitable framework 
within which governments could re- 


mission on 


port progress in combating discrim- 
discrimination in 
religious rights and practices. 


ination, including 


The vote on the resolution as a 
whole was 9 in favor, one against 
(Mr. Machowski) and one abstention 
(Mr. Fomin). Mr. Krishnaswami did 
not participate in the vote 
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eradicate discrimination in religion. 

The study covers countries which 
are members of the United Nations or 
of the specialized agencies. Informa- 
tion has been received from sixty-two 
governments and _ thirty-one  non- 
governmental organizations. Mr. 
Krishnaswami also drew on material 
available from other sources, includ- 
ing the findings of recognized scholars 
and scientists. In addition to his over- 
all report, eighty-four separate country 
studies, summarizing verified informa- 
tion collected in each case, will be 
prepared. The Subcommission _ is 
studying thirty-four of these country 
studies. 

“Considering the powerful emotions 
aroused by religion — how in the past 
wars were waged by rival faiths to 


proclaimed as a common standard for 
all peoples and all nations.” 


However, material assembled for 
his study reveals that, in various de- 
grees, religious discrimination still per- 
sists. “It is a matter of vital concern, 
especially to those who are discrim- 
inated against, that measures should 
be taken to eradicate such discrim- 
ination. Besides, the Declaration of 
Human Rights is universal in its scope, 
and irrespective of the areas in which 
human beings live, there is an impera- 
tive need for ensuring to them the 
rights to which they are entitled.” 

Apart from making recommenda- 
tions, the United Nations has inter- 
ested itself in the preparation of sev- 
eral conventions bearing on freedom 
of religion, Mr. Krishnaswami pointed 
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out. The Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, adopted in 1948 by the 
General Assembly, at the same session 
which adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, binds con- 
tracting states to prevent and punish 
acts committed “with intent to destroy, 
in whole or in part, a religious group 
as such.” To date the convention has 
been ratified or acceded to by fifty- 
eight states. 


Under the auspices of the United 
Nations, diplomatic conferences held 
in 1951 and 1954 concluded conven- 
tions relating respectively to the status 
of refugees and the status of state- 
less persons. 


As for trust territories, freedom of 
religious worship and of religious 
teaching is guaranteed under each of 
the agreements concluded with the ad- 
ministering authorities by the United 
Nations and the developments are re- 
viewed regularly by the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly. 
For the non-self-governing territories 
the General Assembly has recom- 
mended to the administering author- 
ities the abolition in those territories 
of discriminatory laws and _ practices 
contrary to the principles of the Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Prejudice Becomes Mores 


Underlying most discriminatory 
practices are the prejudices which 
have crystallized into the mores of a 
society, Mr. Krishnaswami says. “In 
the particular case of attitudes toward 
religion or belief, perhaps more than 
in any other field, mores are slow to 
change, since they stem from beliefs 
Only a society which is educated and 
fully aware of the evil of discrimina- 
tion would be concerned with altering 
the existing situation. This is not to 
suggest that legislative action has no 
meaning. In many cases it may hasten 
this process, particularly when it im- 
poses penal sanctions upon those 
guilty of discrimination. In addition, 
legislative action may itself be an edu- 
cational measure, since an individual 
is inclined to consider wrong what the 
law prohibits, and right what it en- 
joins him to do. The new things 
learned in the forward march of hu- 
manity, the pressures of new hopes 
and even of new fears, the conscious- 
ness that discrimination, particularly 
in the matter of religious rights and 
practices, tends to narrow public 
spirit and to pervert the noble ideal 





of citizenship, may lead sooner than 
many realize to a change of manners 
and a consequent removal of stains 
that mar a national society.” 


Mr. Krishnaswami analyzes the 
forms of discrimination which occur 
with regard to specific issues such as 
marriage celebration, funerals, ob- 
servance of holidays, display of sym- 
bols, training of religious leaders, con- 
scientious objection to military serv- 
ice and objection to compulsory par- 
ticipation in ceremonies or compulsory 
treatment of disease 

He then formulates a set of twelve 
“basic rules” which he feels should 
guide governments to prevent dis- 
crimination in religious matters. The 
rules relate to duties of public author- 
ities, nature of the freedom to main- 
tain and to change religion or belief, 
scope of permissible limitation on the 
freedom to manifest religion or be- 
lief, freedom of worship, form of cele- 
bration of marriage and its dissolu- 
tion, arrangements for disposal of the 
dead, dietary practices, pilgrimages, 
training of religious leaders, propa- 
gation of religion or belief, objections 
on conscientious grounds and financial 
measures for the support of a religion 
or belief 

No decision on the rules was taken 
at this session. Members of the Sub- 
commission raised different points to 
clarify the wording so that the Special 
Rapporteur can take their comments 
into account when revising his sug- 
gestions for submission to the Sub- 
commission’s session next year. Mr. 
Awad suggested that Mr. Krishna- 
swami consider adding a_ thirteenth 
rule dealing with protection of places 
of worship against attacks by mobs or 
against any eventuality. 


Political Rights 


Mr. Santa Cruz, Special Rapporteur 
for a study on discrimination in the 
matter of political rights, in a prog- 
ress report on that subject recalled 
that the Subcommission last year had 
decided to undertake at the current 
thorough examination of 
discrimination in political rights. Un- 
fortunately, he said, he could not at 
that stage submit any proposals or 
conclusions, due to insufficient infor- 
mation and also to the lack of assist- 
ance given by the Secretariat because 
of limited staff resources. 


session a 


During the past year, Mr. Santa 
Cruz said, twenty-eight governments 
sent in information, bringing the total 
number of governments which to date 
had supplied information to fifty-two. 
No information had come from thirty 
member states 
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Furthermore, the material obtained 
from non-governmental organizations 
was regrettably scarce. Only twelve 
such organizations had submitted in- 
formation, very general in scope and 
not of the type that could be sent to 
governments concerned for further 
comments, Mr. Santa Cruz said. 

Since political discrimination in- 
voles the consent of the government, 
Mr. Santa Cruz said, it is particularly 
important to have sources of informa- 
tion other than governmental. On the 
other hand, great care must be taken 
in selecting private sources of infor- 
mation, such as the works of eminent 
scholars, because governments are par- 
ticularly sensitive about any report 
that touches so closely on activities of 
the state. 

No country study has been com- 
pleted thus far, Mr. Santa Cruz said, 
nor have any draft studies been sent to 
governments for comment. Several 
papers are being prepared, and some 
twenty country studies may be com- 
pleted within the next few months. 


Little Information 


He asked the Subcommission to dis- 
cuss in detail a chapter of his progress 
report concerning the interpretation 
of the meaning of discrimination in 
the political field. 


Mr. Santa Cruz pointed out that no 
complete answer to the question of 
what is to be regarded as discrimination 
can be given until verified information 
is available on all the countries which 
the study is required to cover. How- 
ever, he has advanced some general 
ideas on the subject, based on prin- 
ciples laid down in the Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 


He points out, for instance, that 
rights and freedoms may be subject 
to legitimate limitations in two cases: 


firstly. where such limitations are 
necessary for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others; and 
secondly, where they are necessary to 
meet the just requirements of morality, 
public order and the general welfare 
in a democratic society. 


The problem, Mr. Santa Cruz states. 
is that of defining the autonomous 
field of activity assigned to the in- 
dividual through the recognition of a 
right, in relation to the field reserved 
to the state as protector of the com- 
mon interests of society. 

Mr. Santa Cruz has concluded “that 
the state’s duty is not only to refrain 
from any discrimination; it must also 


take effective action to prevent its 
organs and officials, and also individ- 
uals and groups of individuals, from 
engaging either in activities the pur- 
pose of which is to destroy political 
rights or in discrimination and incite- 
ment to discrimination.” This, he be- 
lieves, seems to be the general under- 
tanding of the principle of non-dis- 
crimination in so far as it applies to 
the matter of political rights. 


All speakers expressed their appre- 
ciation to Mr. Santa Cruz for the 
work he had done despite the material 
difficulties he encountered. 


Mohamed Awad (United Arab Re- 
public), Chairman of the Subcom- 
mission, emphasized the very delicate 
and sensitive nature of the subject of 
political rights. Many governments 
which grant full religious rights, he 
said, are reluctant to permit the full 
exercise of political rights. 

Judge Spaulding said it would be 
a wholesome exercise for every gov- 
ernment to answer the questionnaire 
on political rights. “We need to know 
whether countries are seeking out 
shortcomings and are making efforts 
to overcome them,” he said, adding 
that this was being done in the United 
States. It was disappointing, he noted, 
that so little information had been 
supplied by non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


C. Richard Hiscocks (United King- 
dom) observed that a most important 
fact had emerged from Mr. Santa 
Cruz’s report, namely, that the lack 
of staff had prevented further prog- 
ress in the study. Mr. Hiscocks said 
that “since 1954 preliminary reports 
have been produced on this subject.” 
In his view, the Secretary-General 
should make it possible for Mr. Santa 
Cruz to present an advanced report 
in 1960 and his final report in 1961. 
“We cannot expect any rapporteur to 
spend more than seven years on any 
study,” Mr. Hiscocks commented. 


Mr. Krishnaswami stressed that the 
pace at which countries introduced 
changes in the matter of political 
rights should be taken into account 
in the report on discrimination in that 
field. 


Mr. Fomin said the purpose of the 
study was to arrive at general recom- 
mendations that could be made to 
governments for the elimination of 
discrimination in the exercise of polit- 
ical rights. If this goal was kept in 
view, said Mr. Fomin, it should not 
be too difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary basic information and to ignore 
sources which would hamper the aims 
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A. A. Fomin, left, Claude Chayet and Issam Beyhum. 


of the study. He drew attention to the 
investigations of the subject already 
made by the Commission on the 
Status of Women and declared that 
the situation in non-self-governing and 
trust territories must also be covered. 


In the course of the discussion, 
Judge Spaulding cited some of the 
measures taken in the United States 
in recent years to combat discrimina- 
tion based on race. In April 1944 the 
United States Supreme Court held 
that, because of its nature, a political 
party could not be designated as 
“private” and therefore eliminate from 
its membership a large racial group. 

Rapidly following the 1944 decision 
there were decisions in the Court on 
housing, employment and education, 
Judge Spaulding said. In 1954 the 
matter of discrimination in education 
had been met squarely when the Court 
determined that separation of people 
based on race and color was a viola- 
tion of the United States Constitution 
and was therefore unlawful. 


Constructive Study 


Voitto Saario (Finland) and Mr. 
Fomin agreed that the purpose of the 
study was not to list countries which 
had violated human rights but to point 
out in what country a difficult situa- 
tion had been solved successfully. 
This, in Mr. Saario’s view, “might 
give the study a constructive nature 
and help those countries still struggling 
with the same difficulties.” Mr. Fomin 
said that anybody attempting to class- 
ify countries or evaluate their regimes 
might find himself in an awkward 
position not only in relation to the 
particular country but from the point 
of view of historical fact. 


Mr. Krishnaswami said that India 
had given every adult the right to vote 
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and barred no one from standing for 
elective office. He said he recognized 
the need to have as many educated 
people as possible in the legislature 
but in certain legislatures in his 
country, as a result of representation 
of all people, educated as well as un- 
educated, members had been forced 
to consider the problem and new legis- 
lation had been introduced to improve 
education in the areas. 


Information Needed 


Discussing the Special Rapporteur’s 
plea, made at a previous meeting, for 
sources of information other than 
governmental to help in completion 
of the report, Mr. Krishnaswami 
urged non-governmental organizations 
to take a more active interest in pro- 
viding material. The Special Rap- 
porteur, he said, needed as much in- 
formation as possible to consult when 
preparing his report for the Subcom- 
mission. 

Other reports are on the Subcom- 
mission’s agenda. 

José D. Inglés (Philippines) has 
prepared a preliminary study of dis- 
crimination in the matter of the right 
of everyone to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his 
country, as provided in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Originally, the Subcommission had 
envisaged a study of discrimination 
in the matter of emigration, immigra- 
tion and travel, but the Economic and 
Social Council excluded immigration 
from the scope of the study and lim- 


ited it to the right stated in the 
Declaration. This right, according to 


Mr. Inglés’ interpretation, has three — 


aspects: the right of a national to 
leave his own country; the right of a 
foreigner to leave the country of his 


sojourn; and the right of a national 
to return to his country. The pre- 
liminary report discusses the history 
and meaning of the concepts involved 
and the methods by which the study 
might be carried out. 

The item “Measures for the Ces- 
sation of National, Racial or Religious 
Hostility,” originally proposed by Mr 
Fomin, has been discussed at earlier 
sessions of the Subcommission. Mr. 
Fomin had reserved his right to rein- 
troduce a draft resolution on the sub- 
ject, and the item has been retained 
on the agenda. 

Also on the agenda is the question 
of special measures of protection for 
minorities, originally proposed by 
Judge Philip Halpern of the United 
States. A note by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral describes the activities of the 
United Nations relating to the pro- 
tection of minorities. 

As is the practice at each session, 
the Subcommission is receiving con- 
fidential and non-confidential lists, 
prepared by the Secretary-General, of 
communications received by the 
United Nations relating to discrimina- 
tion and protection of minorities. 

The Subcommission unanimously 
re-elected Mohamed Awad (Egypt) 
Chairman; and elected José D. Inglés 
(Philippines) Vice-Chairman and 
Voitto Saario (Finland) Rapporteur. 

Members also attending the session 
of the Subcommission are Issam Bey- 
hum (Lebanon); Claude Chayet 
(France); A. A. Fomin (USSR); 
Philip Halpern and Theodore Spaul- 
ding (United States); C. Richard His- 
cocks (United Kingdom); Arcot 
Krishnaswami (India); Jacek Ma- 
chowski (Poland); Hérard Roy 
(Haiti) and Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile). 
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The Question of A lgerva 


Assembly Fails to Adopt African-Asian Proposal 


a rHOUGH there was a lengthy de- 
d bate on the question of Algeria 
at the thirteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, no decision was taken 
because a draft resolution recom- 
mended by the First (Political and 
Security) Committee by a vote of 32 
to 18, with 30 abstentions, failed to 
obtain the two-thirds ma- 
jority in plenary meeting of the As- 
itself and was therefore not 
adopted. The vote in the Assembly 
was 35 in favor and 18 against, with 


required 


sembly 


28 abstentions 

Had the proposal been adopted, the 
Assembly would have recalled, in the 
preamble, two previous resolutions on 
the same question and would have 
gone on record as recognizing the 
right of the Algerian people to inde- 
pendence, as being deeply concerned 
with the continuance of the war in 
Algeria, and as considering that the 
situation there constituted a threat to 
international peace and security. The 
Assembly then would have urged ne- 
between the two parties 
concerned with a view to reaching a 
solution in conformity with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations 

Before voting on the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, the Assembly, by a 
vote of 38 to none, with 43 absten- 
tions, had deleted a preambular para- 
graph recommended by the First Com- 
mittee. The deleted paragraph would 
have taken note of “the willingness of 
the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic to enter into nego- 
tations with the Government of 
France.” The deletion was formally 
proposed by the original sponsors of 
the draft resolution—seventeen Afri- 
can and Asian states—in an effort to 
obtain wider acceptance of their pro 
posal 


gotiations 


The Sponsors 


The seventeen sponsors 


stan, 


A fghani- 
Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
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Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Re- 
public and Yemen—were among the 
twenty-four African and Asian states 
which in July 1958 had requested the 
Assembly to take up the question of 
Algeria. The other seven were Ethi- 
opia, the Federation of Malaya, India, 
Iran, Japan, Pakistan and Turkey. 

Both in the First Committee and in 
the Assembly, Ethiopia, India, Iran 
and Pakistan supported the draft res- 
olution, but Japan and Turkey ab- 
stained in the voting. The Federation 
of Malaya, which abstained in the 
Committee vote, supported the draft 
resolution in the Assembly after the 
troublesome preambular paragraph 
had been deleted. On the question of 
deleting that paragraph, thirteen of 
the sponsors voted in favor, and four 
abstained. 

In the Committee, Haiti had pro- 
posed substituting, for the paragraph 
in the original draft resolution “recog- 
nizing the right of the Algerian peo- 
ple to independence,” a new para- 
graph “recognizing, in virtue of Article 
1, paragraph 2, of the Charter, the 
right of the Algerian people to decide 
for themselves their own destiny.” 
This amendment was rejected by the 
Committee by a roll-call vote of 13 to 
48 with 19 abstentions. 

A second Haitian amendment in 
the First Committee was not pressed 
to a vote. It would have substituted 
for the paragraph that was later de- 
leted by the Assembly a provision to 
take note that “both the French Gov- 
ernment and the Algerian leaders have 
affirmed their wish to enter into nego- 
tiations.” As originally presented, this 
amendment had referred to the AI- 
gerian leaders “of the Liberation 
Movement,” but that qualifying phrase 
was later deleted from its amendment 
by the Haitian delegation. 

In July, when the request was made 
by the twenty-four members to place 
the question of Algeria on the agenda 
of the Assembly’s thirteenth session, 


they recalled in an explanatory mem- 
orandum that the question had first 
been included in the agenda at the 
tenth session in 1955. 

“Since then,” they said, “strenuous 
efforts were made to formulate the 
consensus of opinion in the General 
Assembly, which was clearly in favor 
of a settlement of the Algerian issue 
being arrived at in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter and tak- 
ing into account the basic needs for a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution. 
These efforts proved successful, and 
the General Assembly adopted unani- 
mous resolutions both in its eleventh 
and twelfth sessions.” 


“Solution Not in Sight’ 


The resolution of the twelfth ses- 
sion—adopted, they pointed out, after 
very full discussion—expressed again 
the Assembly's concern over the situa- 
tion in Algeria; took note of the offer 
of good offices made by the King of 
Morocco and the President of Tu- 
nisia; and expressed the wish that, in 
a spirit of effective cooperation, pour- 
parlers would be entered into, and 
other appropriate means utilized, with 
a view to a solution, in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

The explanatory memorandum went 
on to say that since the adoption of 
that resolution, hopes had been enter- 
tained that appropriate steps would 
be taken, but that in fact there had 
been no progress toward the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the resolution. 

“On the contrary,” it continued, 
“the hostilities in Algeria continue un- 
abated, causing increasing suffering 
and loss of human life, and a solution 
in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter is not in 
sight. In the past few months there 
have been dangerous indications that 
hostilities might spread even beyond 
the frontiers of Algeria, thus reflecting 
the deterioration that has set in.” 
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The First Committee considered 
the item at ten meetings between De- 
cember 8 and 13. The final meeting 
was held on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, December 13, just in time for the 
Assembly to take up the Committee’s 
report that evening at the last plenary 
meeting of the 1958 part of its thir- 
teenth session. 


France Did Not Participate 


In accordance with its declaration 
before the General Committee on 
September 17, the delegation of 
France did not participate in the con- 
sideration of the item by the First 
Committee. 

Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville had reaffirmed before the 
General Committee that his Govern- 
ment did not consider the Assembly 
competent to deal with the item. As 
in the past, he said, the Assembly 
would be exceeding its powers by in- 
cluding the item in its agenda; it 
would be acting in violation of Article 
2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, which 
makes it clear that nothing contained 
in the Charter may authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state. It 
would be exacerbating tensions rather 
than facilitating the pacific settlement 
of disputes, he contended. 

Assembly debate of the question of 
Algeria, Mr. Couve de Murville con- 
tinued, would be not only ineffectual, 
but harmful; it would benefit nobody, 
and certainly not the Algerian people 
It would be particularly ill-advised at 
the thirteenth session, since the French 
Government was committed to re- 
solve the question by methods which 
it had carefully worked out and was 
determined to achieve a_ reasonable 
solution. Inclusion of the item would 
be contrary to the Charter and to the 
interests of the Algerian people, he 
affirmed. 

On the other hand, Dr. Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo, of Indonesia, said that his 
delegation had joined with the twenty- 
three others in urging the inclusion of 
the item in the agenda because the 
dispute between France and Algeria 
was an international dispute which 
directly affected peace and security in 
North Africa and the establishment of 
new ties of cooperation between the 
West and the recently independent 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

The question had been discussed at 
earlier sessions, he pointed out, and 
there could be no doubt of the Assem- 
bly’s competence to deal with the 
item. Moreover, the wish expressed 
by the Assembly at its twelfth session 
that pourparlers would be entered in- 
to with a view to a solution had re- 
mained unfulfilled and hostilities were 
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continuing. It was essential, he de- 
clared, for the Assembly to attempt to 
ease the prevailing tensions and to 
work toward a just solution. 

When Dr. Franz Matsch, of Aus- 
tria, Rapporteur of the First Com- 
mittee, presented to the Assembly the 
Committee’s report on its delibera- 
tions, he spoke as follows: 

“Many representatives expressed re- 
gret that the French delegation was 
absent from the First Committee when 
this item was discussed and that no 
solution for Algeria had emerged 
since the resolution was adopted by 
the twelfth session of the General As- 
sembly on December 14, 1957, recom- 
mending pourparlers to achieve a solu- 
tion in conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 

“The political and military events 
of the last year with regard to Algeria 
were outlined in the discussion, and 
all speakers expressed their great con- 
cern over the situation in Algeria. 

“Many representatives stated that it 
was the duty of the United Nations 
not only to advise negotiations to the 
parties concerned to bring to an end 
the tragic conflict which, because of its 
implications, went far beyond the do- 
mestic sphere of the territory wherein 
this conflict was taking place, but also 
to point out what the orientations of 
a solution in harmony with the basic 
right of peoples to freedom and inde- 
pendence were. 

“Some representatives contended 
that, in conformity with Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter, the 
United Nations was not entitled to 
define a final solution in this matter, 
even if international aspects were in- 
volved, because this matter is one of 
domestic jurisdiction to be decided in 
negotiations between the French Gov- 
ernment and the Algerians; therefore, 
the General Assembly should use its 
moral authority merely to make an 
appeal that negotiations take place 
with a view to finding a peaceful and 
just solution. 

“These were, in general, the two 
positions advocated in the debate. 


“In the draft resolution presented 


by seventeen powers and adopted by 
the First Committee this afternoon, 
the right of the Algerian people to 
independence was recognized in the 
preamble, and in the operative part 
the General Assembly would urge ne- 
gotiations between the two parties con- 
cerned, the French Government and 
the Provisional Government of the Al- 
gerian Republic, with a view to reach- 
ing a solution in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

After Dr. Matsch presented the 
First Committee’s report, Dr. Ismail 
bin Dato’ Abdul Rahman, of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, appealed to the 
sponsors of the draft resolution to de- 
lete the preambular paragraph refer- 
ring to the “Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic,” with the 
result noted above. 


The Voting 

The roll-call vote on the remainder 
of the draft resolution after deletion 
of the paragraph was as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Cey- 
lon, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, 
Guinea, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Poland, Romania, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia—35. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Israel, Italy, Laos, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Portugal, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom 
18. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Austria, Bo- 
livia, Cambodia, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Finland, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela 
28. 

The resolution was not adopted be- 
cause it failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority. 
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New United Nations Film 
Surveys Man's Achievements 


T opay only the dead can afford not 
lo care . These words by a Nor- 
wegian nuclear scientist supply an elo- 
quent summation to a new film which 
will shortly be released by the United 
Nations Film Service. The scientist, 
giving his views on the uses and 
abuses of nuclear energy, is speaking 
in the climactic sequence of Power 
among Men, the first feature-length 
film to be produced under the auspices 
of the United Nations 

In a world still searching for lasting 
peace, the film reflects the triumphs 
of mankind over adversity, its hopes 
and its fears for the future. In dem- 
onstrating man’s inherent capacity to 
build, destroy and build all over again 
on the ashes of destruction, Power 
among Men presents a unique study 
of human achievement and of threats 
to achievement in our atomic age. 
Little by little the film’s theme is 
expounded. First, the viewer is taken 
to an Italian village where men and 
women have painstakingly rebuilt their 
homes and resumed their normal lives 
after the havoc of Monte Cassino. The 
scene then shifts to Haiti, showing the 


SUGGESTED READING 
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achievements of an agricultural co- 
operative in the gaunt hills flanking 
Port-au-Prince. Next, the film traces 
the remarkable growth of an inter- 
national community serving the vast 
aluminum plant at Kitimat in the 
mountains of British Columbia. 

Finally, the camera turns back to 
Europe and surveys the work of an 
atomic research station in Norway. 
Here, the nuclear scientist poses the 
challenging question of our times: will 
it all be destroyed? 


Begun Two Years Ago 

Work on the film began in the sum- 
mer of 1957 when the United Nations 
Film Service was asked to produce a 
major film reflecting the ideals and 
purposes of the United Nations and 
its family of specialized agencies. Two 
film directors of international repute 
were assigned to the project: Gian 
Luigi Polidoro, prize winner at the 
Cannes Film Festival of 1956, and 
Alexander Hammid who, with Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, co-directed the film 
version of The Medium 

Each episode in Power among Men 


is developed in relation to the main 
theme. Between each sequence in 
color is a linking “generalization” in 
black and white, composed of stock 
film records of the other side of the 
story: records of war disaster, of the 
ravages of nature and of disaster 
caused by man’s fear of his fellow 
man. Reconstructions in the film are 
factual; the people on the screen are 
themselves, not professional actors. 
Virgil Thomson composed the mu- 
sical score and conducted it with a sec- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic. 
Marlon Brando has recorded a com- 
mentary for the American version. 

The 35mm. version of the film will 
be assembled in ten reels; the 16mm. 
version in two reels, with an_ inter- 
mission occurring at an appropriate 
stage half-way through. Language 
versions will be prepared according to 
demand, the basic version being in 
English. 

The ninety-minute film was con- 
ceived and written by Thorold Dickin- 
son and J. C. Sheers, of the United 
Nations Film Service, and will be 
ready for screening early in February. 
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The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (indi- 
cated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 

headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


DISCRIMINATION 

STuDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCA- 
rion, by Charles D. Ammoun, Spe- 
cial Rapporteur of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. 
UN Sales No. 1957. X1V.3. 182 pp 
Price: $US 1.25; 9/- stg.; Sw. fr 


500 


Surveys various forms of discrim- 
ination in education and proposes a 
number of international measures de- 
signed to end, or reduce, such discrim- 
ination 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 


New Toor For ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, United Nations Review, Vol. 


5, No. 1, July 1958, p. 25. 


Proposal for an international ad- 


ministrative service 


SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. General 
Official Records, Ninth 
Session, Supplement No. 19. Price: 


$US 0.25; 1/9 stge.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 


Assembly 


\ New Step To Alp ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. United Nations Re- 
view, Vol. 4, No. 7, January 1958, 
p. &. 


COMMON MARKET FOR’ CENTRAL 
AMERICA. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1958, p. 46. 


ADVANCED SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
United Nations Review, Vol. a No. 
6, p. Sl. 


Role of the Advanced School of 
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Public Administration in the economic 
development and regional integration 
of the area. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 1957-1958. 
International Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., 1958. 23 pp. 


Includes reports on activities in 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paki- 
stan. 


AFRICA’s Economy. United Nations 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 
1958, p. 42. 


Economic structure of the Federa- 
tion of Nyasaland and Rhodesia, Mo- 
rocco, the Sudan. 


THE YEAR OF THE BREAK-THROUGH. 
By George Davidson. United Na- 
tions Review, Vol. 5, No. 3, Sep- 
tember 1958, p. 10. 


Report by the President of ECosoc’s 
sixth session. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, Part One. 
United Nations Review. Vol. 5, 
No. 3, September 1958, p. 26. Part 
Two, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1958, 
p. 28. Part Three, Vol. 5, No. 6, 
December 1958, p. 15. 


A series of first-hand accounts by 
United Nations technical assistance 
experts of their experiences in out-of- 
the-way places seldom seen by travel- 
ers. 


I SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. UN Sales No. 1957.1.10. 71 
pp., illus. Price: $US 0.50; 3/6 stg.; 
Sw. fr. 2.00. Teachers’ edition, UN 
Sales No. 1957.1.11. 78 pp., illus. 
Price: Same. 


Eyewitness reports on technical as- 
sistance from Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Haiti, Ceylon, Philippines and 
El Salvador. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1957. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official 
Records, Twenty-sixth Session; Sup- 
plement No. 5, 120 pp. Price: $US 
1.25; 9/- stg.; Sw. fr. 5.00. 


WOMEN AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
UN Sales No. 581.21. 77 pp. 
Price: $US 0.35; 2/6 stg.; Sw. fr. 
1.40. 


First-person stories reprinted from 
the United Nations Review of May, 
June, July, and August 1958 told by 
women working for the United Na- 
tions technical program. 
Reading list. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, WHY? WHAT? 
How? YouR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
UN Sales No. 58.1.9. 64 pp. Price: 
$US 0.25; 1/9 stg.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 


Questions and answers describing 
the aims of the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program, its organiza- 
tion, the people carrying it out, some 
of its achievements and its future pros- 
pects. Originally published in the 
United Nations Review for February, 
March and April 1957. 


ISSUE OF THE CAMEROONS 


A SACRED Trust. United Nations, 
New York, 1957. UN Sales No. 
1957.1.6. 39 pp. Price: $US 0.25; 
1/9 stg.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The work of the United Nations for 
dependent peoples simply described. 


HONORING A UNITED NATIONS 
ANNIVERSARY 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS. 
United Nations, New York, 1956. 
88 pp. Sales No. 1957.1.22. Price: 
$US 0.85; 6/- stg.; Sw. fr. 3.50. 


History, photographs and descrip- 
tions of all United Nations stamps 
issued to date of publication. 


A STANDARD OF ACHIEVEMENT—THI 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HU- 
MAN RuGuHTsS. UN Sales No. 58.1.22. 
36 pp. Price: $US 0.25; 1/9 stg.; 
1.00 Sw. fr. 


The meaning and influence of the 
Declaration. Includes text of the Dec- 
laration. 


UNITED NATIONS WORK FOR HUMAN 
RiGcHts. Third edition. UN Sales 
No. 581.16. Price: $US 0.15; 1 
stg.; Sw. fr. 0.50. 


Describes the work of the United 
Nations to promote and encourage re- 
spect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms. Bibliography _ in- 
cludes source materials—such as film 
strips—other than reading matter 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. HUMAN RIGHTS Day 1948- 
58. United Nations, November 
1958. 8 pp. Free of charge. 


Leaflet marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. UN Sales No. 58.1.4. Price: 
$US 0.15; 1/- stg.; Sw. fr. 0.50. 


Full text of the Declaration adopted 
by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly on December 10, 1948. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOM- 
EN. REPORT OF THE TWELFTH SES- 
sion. March 17-April 3, 1958. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official 
Records, Twenty-sixth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 7, 23 pp. Price: $US 
0.25; 1/9 stg.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 


To SAFEGUARD HUMAN RiGutTs. Unit- 
ed Nations Review, Vol. 4, No. 11, 
May 1958, p. 28. 


Work of the fourteenth session of 
the Commission on Human Rights. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY? 


THe Future GRowTH oF WorLD 
PopuLaTIon. UN Sales No. 58.X111. 
2. 75 pp. Price: $US 0.80; 5/6 stg., 
Sw. fr. 3.50. 

A comprehensive study of popula- 
tion growth and projections for future. 


5400 More Peopte Every Howr. 
United Nations Review: Vol. 5, No. 
1, July 1958, p. 45. 


Discussion of population statistics 
in United Nations Yearbook for 1957. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK. UN 
Sales No. 1957.X111.1. 656 pp 
Price: paper-bound, $US 6.50; cloth- 
bound, $8.00. 


Statistical information on world 


population trends. 





Briefly Noted 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 7th edition, 1958-59. 
Union of International Associations, 
Brussels, 1958. 1269 pp. Price: $US 
14.00; 78/- ste.; S580 Belgian fr.; 
5,800 French fr.; 7,250 lire; 52 Sw. 
fr. 


Published by the Union of Inter- 
national Asociations with United Na- 
tions collaboration, the Yearbook de- 
scribes, in a standardized presentation, 
the approximately 1,200 intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental inter- 
national organizations now active 


The entry for each organization 
gives its name, address, regional sec- 
retariats, representatives at the United 
Nations in New York and Geneva, its 
history, aims, members, structure, 
staff, working languages, name and 
nationality of officers, budget, consult- 
ative or organic relations with other 
international organizations, activities 

including congresses, past and future 

and publications. 





INTERNATIONAL 


February 


and March 1959; at 


MEETINGS 


United Nations 


Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Disarmament Commission 


Military Staff Committee 
(of the Security Council) 


Other Bodies and Conferences 
JANUARY 19-FEBRUARY 6_ Expert 
Group on Social Services (of the 
Social Commission) 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 27 Second 
United Nations Wheat Conference, 
Geneva 


13 Twenty- 
Trusteeship 


JANUARY 30-MARCH 
third session of the 
Council 


FEBRUARY 4-13 Advisory Committee 
on the Work Program on Industrial- 
ization (of the Economic and Social 
Council) 


FEBRUARY 9-20 Tenth session of the 
Population Commission, Geneva 


FEBRUARY 20-MARCH §5 Resumed 
thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly 


MARCH 2-13 Executive Committee 
and Program Committee of UNICEF, 
Geneva 


MARCH 9-20 Seventh session of the 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade 


MARCH 9-27 Thirteenth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 


MARCH 12-25 Interim Coordinating 
Committee on International Com 
modity Arrangements 


MARCH 16-17 Consultative Commit- 
tee on United Nations Public In 
formation and the Specialized Agen- 
cies 


MARCH 16-APRIL 10 Fifteenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights 


MARCH 17-APRIL 14 Committee of 


Experts for further work on Trans 
port of Dangerous Goods, Geneva 
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Conference on 
Reduction of 


MARCH 24-APRIL 17 
the Elimination and 
Statelessness, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 3 Working 
Party on River Law (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 2-4 Ad hoc Working 
Party on Agricultural Machinery (of 
the Industry and Materials Commit- 
tee), Geneva 


FEBRUARY 16-20 Working Party on 
Prevention of Road Traffic Accidents 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva 


FEBRUARY 23-27 Expert Group on 
Statistics of Changes in Financial As- 
sets and Liabilities (of the Con- 
ference of European Statisticians), 
Geneva 


FEBRUARY 23-27 Working Party on 
Tractor Testing (of the Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva 


MARCH 2-6 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Potatoes (of the Committee on 
Agricultural Problems), Geneva. 


MARCH 9-13 Joint FAo/ECE Working 
Party on Forest and Forest Products 
Statistics (of the Timber Committee), 
Geneva 


MARCH 9-26 Working Party on 
Transport of Dangerous Goods (of 
the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva 


MARCH 11-13. Ad hoc Working Party 
on Gas Problems, Geneva 


MARCH 16-20 Working Party on Con- 
struction of Road Vehicles (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


MARCH 17 Working Party (of the 
Electric Power Committee), Geneva. 


MARCH 18-20 Electric Power Com- 


mittee, Geneva 


MARCH 23 Coal Trade Sub-Commit- 
tee (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva 


MARCH 24-25 Coal Committee, Ge- 


neva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JANUARY 23-FEBRUARY 2 
mittee on Trade, Bangkok. 

FEBRUARY 5-12 Eleventh session of 
the Committee on Industry and Nat- 
ural Resources, Bangkok. 


MARCH 9-19 Fifteenth session of 
ECAFE, Broadbeach, Australia. 


Com- 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


MARCH 23-27. Forty-fourth session of 
the Technical Assistance Board. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


FEBRUARY 25-27 IAeEA/wuHo Seminar 
on the Scanning of Medical Radio- 
isotopes, Vienna 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 9 Commit 
tees of the Governing Body, Geneva 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 10. Technical 
Meeting on Problems of Productivity 
Improvement in Certain Countries 
Bangalore, India. 


MARCH 10-13 14Ist session of the 
Governing Body, Geneva. 


MARCH 16-17 Ninth session of the 
Asian Advisory Committee, Geneva 


MARCH 16-25 ILo Committee on 
Forced Labor, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


FEBRUARY 8-15 Technical Meeting 
on Cacao Production, Accra. 


FEBRUARY 12-14 _ Fourth session of 
Group of Experts on Rice Grading 
and Standardization, Ceylon. 


FEBRUARY 15-19 Centre on Food 
and Agricultural Price Stabilization 
and Support Policies in Latin Ameri- 
ca, Santiago. 


FEBRUARY 16-24 Third session of the 
Consultative Sub-Committee on Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Rice, Ceylon. 
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FEBRUARY 23-28 Working Party on 
Tractor Testing, Geneva. 


Sometime in FEBRUARY Ad hoc 
Working Group on Olive and Olive 
Oil Production, Rome. 


Second half of FEBRUARY Committee 
on Constitutional and Legal Matters, 
Rome. 


FEBRUARY or MARCH Thirteenth 
session of the Arabian Peninsular 
Desert Locust Control, Jeddah. 


FEBRUARY or MARCH Mediter- 
ranean Project Working Party, Rome. 


MARCH 3-5 Foot and Mouth Disease 
Executive Committee, London. 


MARCH 8-31 Fao/Committee on 
Technical Cooperation South of the 
Sahara Seminar on the Preparation 
of a Regional Census Program for 
Africa, Accra. 


MARCH 9-13 Joint Fao/Economic 
Commission for Europe Working 
Party on Forestry Statistics, Geneva. 


Sometime in MARCH Rinderpest Meet- 
ing, probably in Karachi. 


Sometime in MARCH Executive Com- 
mittee of the European Commission 
for the Control of Foot and Mouth 
Disease, London. 


Sometime in MARCH _ Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cocoa Study Group, 
Rome. 


COMPARATIVE 
JUVENILE 


OF 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


FEBRUARY 2-4 Meeting of Consult- 
ants for the Preparation of the In- 
ternational Conference on Informa- 
tion Processing, Paris. 


FEBRUARY 6-7 Twenty-seventh ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee of 
the Council for International Organi- 
zations of Medical Sciences, Paris. 


FEBRUARY 16-17 Extraordinary Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International 
Film and Television Council, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 7 Twenty- 
third session of the Executive Board, 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 10-20 Dental Health Sem- 
inar, Adelaide, Australia. 


FEBRUARY 16-21 European Techni- 
cal Conference on Food-borne Infec- 
tions and Intoxications, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 16-21 Conference on Wel- 
fare of Seafarers, Marseille. 


MARCH 9-20 Conference on Maternity 
Care, Manila. 


MARCH 16-21 Expert Committee on 


Organization of Medical Care, Ge- 
neva. 


PART I. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


MARCH 12-19 Sessions of the UPU 
Council and Sections, The Hague. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


FEBRUARY 2-13 Study Group 9 
(Telegraph transmission) of the In- 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee, Geneva 

FEBRUARY 12-21 Study Group 8 
(Telegraph apparatus) of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee, Geneva. 


End of FEBRUARY Study Group 6 
(Protection of cables) of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee, Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 2 Board 
of Governors, League of Red Cross 
Societies, Rio de Janeiro. 


MARCH 10-17 Twelfth Conference of 
the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations, Helsinki. 


MARCH 18-25 Fourth General Assem- 
bly of the International Social Science 
Council, The Hague. 


SURVEY 
DELINQUENCY 
NORTH AMERICA 


An enlarged and revised edition prepared for the United Nations by Dr. Paul W. 
Tappan, Professor of Sociology and Law at New York University. 

The report examines the extent of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 
Canada, traces the development of the juvenile court movement, describes community 
agencies with jurisdiction over young offenders, surveys treatment programs and efforts 
to prevent delinquency, analyzes regional differences in delinquency problems, and 
concludes with a review of general trends. Includes a bibliography. 134 pages. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 58.1V.2 


U.S.$1.00; 7/- stg.; 4.00 Sw.frs 


or equivalent) 


English edition. 


From: Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 
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YEARBOOK OF 
INTERNATIONAL 





NOW AVAILABLE 


This Yearbook contains detailed data for the external trade of 
most countries of the world as well as global and regional summary 


tables to enable the reader to follow broad changes in the value. 








volume and price of goods moving internationally. Though most 
of the detailed data compare trade in 1957 with that in the 
immediately preceding years, the summary figures include com- 


parisons with pre-war years. 





Volume | 


For each of the 118 countries, covering 98‘ ‘ of aggregate trade in 1957. 


TTTTTTTTT TIT) 


| 


TT 


this volume gives detailed annual data covering a number of years on 





imports and exports of merchandise and gold, currency conversion factors 
and indices of quantum and unit value. Also, for each country the imports 
and exports are analyzed by commodities and by countries of provenance 
and destination. In this issue data reported by the U.S.S.R. are included 
for the first time. Basic summary tables on world trade are also included 


in Volume I. English only. 622 pp. 
Sales No. 58.XV 11.2. Vol. 1 


SOO): 13/. sigz.: POM Sw.trs. 


Volume Il 

This volume is designed primarily for those interested in the broader 
economic aspects of external trade. It presents principally summaries 
which, for about 87‘, of the aggregate trade of 1957, permit analysis 
simultaneously by countries of provenance, by countries of destination 
and by seven large commodity classes. The basic summary tables of 


Volume I on world trade are included. English only. 155 pp. 


Sales Vo. r8.XI 11.2. | ol, Il 


$7.50: 11 /- stg.: 6.50 Sw-frs. 


Obtainable in national currencies from sales agents for United Nations publications. 


























SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 

369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. | 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse SA 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B 

Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon 


CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. lLtd., 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd 
Shanghai 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 
Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla 
COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A 
1313, San José 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd 
havn, K 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana 
Trujillo 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito 
EL SALVADOR 


Manuel Navas y Cia 


Alsina 500 


99 Chung King 


Apartado 


Narodni Trida 9 


Norregade 6, Koben 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 


la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador 

ETHIOPIA 

International Press Agency, P.O 
Addis Ababa 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank 
furt / Main 


Box 120 


Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 
Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden 


W. E. Saorbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1 
GHANA 


University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 


Achimota, Accra. 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33 
Zona 1, Guatemala City 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar 4H.F 
Austurstroeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
New Delhi and Hyderabad 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, __Itd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

‘Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd. 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66, Amman 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka 
Chongno, Seoul 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41 
México, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff 
s-Gravenhage 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington 


NORWAY 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street 


25 Nathan Road 


Gunung Sahari 84 


Tori-Nichome 


Lange Voorhout 9 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama 
PARAGUAY 

Agencio de Librerias de Salvador Nizza 
Calle Pte. France N. 39-43, Asuncion 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar's Book Store, 749 Rizal 
Manila 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1 


THAILAND 
Pramuvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd, Box 724 
Pretoria 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh 
chad, Moscow 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Librairie “La Renaissance d'Egypte 

Adly Pasha, Cairo 

Librairie Universelle, Damas 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E. 1 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y 


URUGUAY 
Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. D Elia 


Avenue 


Plaza Cagancha 1342-1 Piso, Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edt 
Galipaén, Caracas 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xuan Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia 
Drzavno §=Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd 
Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg 


Zagreb 


Knijiga 


Bratstva Jedinstva 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations 
New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold spent Christmas in 1958, as he had done 
in 1957, with the troops of the United Nations Emergency Force. Here, at 
Rafah, he inspects the guard of honor of the Brazilian Battalion. At far 
left is the battalion commander, and beside him the unit commander. Behind 
the latter is Lieutenant-General E. L. M. Burns, Commander of the Force. 














